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SUMMER QUARTER FACULTY 


REGULAR STAFF 


~~ HENRY SuzzaAuLto, PH. D. (Columbia University), LL. D. (University of California), Presi- 
DENT OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


-—— JoHN THOMAS CoNDON, LL. B. (Michigan), LL. M. (Northwestern University), DAN oF 
THH ScHOOL oF Law, DHAN oF FACULTIES. 


~ FREDERICK ELMER BOLTON, Ph. D. (Clark University), DEAN oF TH COLLEGE oF EDUCATION, 
DIRECTOR OF THB SUMMER QUARTER. 


~~ ARBUTHNOT, Jamus G., B. S. (Kansas State Agricultural College), Assistant Professor of 
Physical Education. 


~~ AYR, WRmD CARLETON, PH. D. (University of Chicago), Professor of Hducation. 
-—~ AYER, LESLIE JAMES, J. D. (University of Chicago), Professor of Law. 
_- BENHAM, ALLYN RoGpers, PH. D. (Yale University), Professor of English. 
_. BYNSON, Hpnry KreitzEr, PH. D. (Columbia University), Professor of Chemical Engineering. 
Brenton, Lovurse D., B. Mus. (University of Washington), Assistant in Music. 
-c-“BISSETT, CLARK PRESCOTT, A. B. (Hobart College), Professor of Law. 
BLopGETT, EVELYN May, A. B. (Vassar College, Pratt Institute Library School), Head of 
Order Department, Instructor in Library Science. 


_-. BRAKEL, Henry Lovis, PH. D. (Cornell University), Associate Professor of Hngineering 
S Physics. 


~ CAMPBELL, HLBANOoR, (School of Industrial Arts, Pennsylvania Museum, Philadelphia), In- 
structor in Design. 


’ CHITTIOK, Viotor Lovirt Oakes, PH. D. (Columbia University), Assistant Professor of 


English. 

CLuaRK, SeRENO Burron, PH. D. (Harvard University), Assistant Professor of Latin and 
Greek. 

Cox, WILLIAM Hpwarp, A. M. (University of Texas), Associate Professor of Business Ad- 
ministration. 


DAVIS, MARTELLH Huuo0TT, A. M. (University of Washington), Associate in French. 
DEHN, WILLIAM MaAvrion, PH. D. (University of Illinois), Professor of Organic Chemistry. 
DENSMORD, HArRvEY Brucer, A. B. (Oxford University), Assistant Professor of Greek. 
~- DEB SOLENNI, GINO V. M., A. M. (Ohio State University), Instructer in Romanic Languages. 
- DB VRIES, Lovis Prrsez, PH. D. (University of Wisconsin), Assistant Professor of Romanic 
Languages. 
» Diokpy, Francns, A. M. (Columbia University), Assistant Professor of Music. 


Draper, Oscar Pupringn, M. Acor. (Vories Business College), Instructor in Business Ad- 
ministration. 


Ducassn, Curt JOHN, PH. D. (Harvard University), Assistant Professor of Philosophy. 
~ Epgpns, ANNETTH (Columbia University), Instructor in Drawing. 


~~ BDMUNDSON, CLARENCH, B. 8S. (University of Idaho) Associate in Physical Education and 
Hygiene. 


ELuprR, WILLIAM Henry, B. 8S. (University of California), Instructor in Physics. 
BLuLis, James LAND, A. B. (University of Washington), Instructor in History. 
HEeNST, RuDOLPH H., PH. D. (Harvard University), Assistant Professor of English. 
FARRAR, VIOTOR JOHN, A. B. (University of Wisconsin), Associate in Historical Research. 
FREALAND, GhoRGH Hart, PH. D. (Clark University), Associate Professor of Education. 
.~ Fryp, THEODORE CHRISTIAN, PH. D. (University of Chicago), Professor of Botany. 
~ FRENCH, EILENE, B. Mus. (University of Washington), Instructor in Music. 
Frain, Prerre JosHPpH, PH. D., (Johns Hopkins University), Professor of Romanic Languages. 
GARRETT, ROBHRT Max, PH. D. (University of Munich), Assistant Professor of Hnglish. 
GLEN, IRgvING Mackry, A. M. (University of Oregon), Professor of Music and Dean of the 
College of Fine Arts. 
. Gocco, CHARLES, PH. D. (University of Wisconsin), Associate Professor of Romanic Lan- 
guages. 
"= GOODNER, IvAN WILBUR, LL. B. (University of Nebraska), Professor of Law. 
GOODSPEED, GEORGE Epwarp, Jr., B. 8. (Min. E.) (Massachusetts Institute of Technology), 
Assistant Professor of Geology. 
GOBSUCH, WILLIAM Prmron, A. B. (Knox College), Professor of Dramatic Art. 
GOWEN, Hpreprt Haney, D. D. (Whitman College), Professor of Oriental History, Literature 
and Institutions. 
aon Rin et Homer Ewart, A. B. (Washington State College), Instructor in Business Adminis- 
ation. 
Gross, Mary B., A. M. (Columbia University), Assistant Professor of Physical Hducation. 
-» @unTuHorP, Horaon, PH. D. (University of Kansas), Assistant Professor of Zoology. 
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_»s GUTHRIE, EDWIN Ray, PH. D. (University of Pennsylvania), Assistant Professor of Psy- 
‘ chology. 


ee FLAMILTON, RACHAEL H., B. L. (Whitman College), Assistant in French. 


Henry, WILLIAM E., A. M. (University of Indiana), Professor of Library Economy, Director 
of Library School. 


." FBLMLINGE, CHARLES LoviIs, A. M. (University of Washington), Assistant Professor of 
Romanic Languages. 


“« HIOKLIN, Mavricn, B. J., (University of Missouri), Instructor in Journalism. 
~~ HOTSON, JOHN WILLIAM, PH. D. (Harvard University), Assistant Professor of Botany. 


Hownb, ELLEN F., A. B. (University of Washington) (Carnegie Library School), Assistant 
Reference Librarian, Instructor in Library Economy. 


= WAUGHES, GLENN, M. A. (University of Washington), Instructor in Dramatic Art. 


it JENSEN, GEoRGH Henry, B. S. (Valparaiso University), Assistant Professor of Vocational 
Education and Supervisor of Teacher Training in the Trades and Industries. 


~~ KIBLUR, THOMAS L., PH. D. (George Washington University), Professor of Transportation 
(Economics). 


KINoaIp, TrREvoR, A. M. (University of Washington), Professor of Zoology. 
~~ KOEHNE, MartHA, M. A. (Ohio State University), Assistant Professor of Home Hconomics. 
“ Lys, Kart Bris, A. B. (Stanford University), Instructor in! Business Administration. 


- TANDES, Henry, A. M. (Harvard University), Professor of Geology and Dean of the College 
of Science. 


oo LANTZ, Harvey, LL. B. (Kent Law School), Professor of Law. 


ww LEWIS, Howarp THompPson, A. M. (University of Wisconsin), Professor of Business Admin- 
istration. 


Lussy, RuTH Marcarnt, A. M. (Columbia University)), Manager Commons and Instructer 
in Home Economics. 


MoCaBp, OLivke, B. A. (Wellesley College), Associate in, Sociology. 
MOMILLAN, FREDERICK A., B. S. (Willamette University), Assistant in Chemistry. 
pow MEANY, EDMOND STEPHEN, M. L. (University of Wisconsin), Professor of History. 
* MBROIR, JEANND AIMEE, B. S. (Whitman College), Associate in French. 


MILLER, STEPHEN Ivan, A. B. (Stanford University), Professor of Economics and Dean of the 
College of Business Administration. 


~" MILLIMAN, LoREN Dovanas, A. B. (University of Michigan), Associate Professor of English. 
MoRITzZ, ROBERT EDOUARD, PH. N. D. (Universitaet Strassburg), Professor of Mathematics. 
OBER, CAROLINE HAvEn, Professor of Spanish. 


OSBORN, FREDERICK ARTHUR, PH. D. (University of Michigan), Professor of Physics and 
Director of Physics Laboratories. 


PADELFORD, FREDERICK MORGAN, PH. D. (Yale University), Professor of English and Dean ef 
the Graduate School. 


PARRINGTON, VERNON Louis, A. M. (Hmporia College), Professor of English. 
PATOHIN, WILBUR, B. Hp. (University of Washington), Assistant in Spanish. 
PATTHRSON, AMBROSHB, Associate in Fine Arts. 


uu PATTY, MRS. VIRGINIA CUNNINGHAM (Teachers’ College, Columbia University), Assistant 
Professor of Home Economics. 


~ PATZER, OTTO, PH. D. (University of Wisconsin), Associate Professor of French. 
~~~ RairT, EFFIE ISABEL, B. S. (Columbia University), Professor of Home Economics. 


RICHARDSON, OLIVER HUNTINGTON, PH. D. (Heidelberg, Germany), Professor of European 
History. 


Rosen, Morirz, (Graduate Warsaw Conservatory, Russia), Assistant Professor of Music. 
SAUNDERS, EDWIN JAMES, A. M. (Harvard University), Assistant Professor of Geology. 
om SAVERY, WILLIAM, PH. D. (Harvard University), Professor of Philosophy. 
ower Sippy, THoMAS Kay, PH. D. (Chicago University), Associate Professor of Latin and Greek. 


SKINNER, Macy MinMorn, PH. D. (Harvard University), Assistant Professor of Business 
Administration. 


SmitH, CHARLES W., B. L. S., (Illinois Library School), Reference Librarian, Associate Pre- 
fessor of Library Economy. 


“e=“SMITH, GEORGE McPHaIL, PH. D. (University of Freiburg), Professor of Inorganic Chemistry. 


we“ SMITH, Harry Epwin, PH. D. (Cornell University), Associate Professor of Business Admin- 
istration. 


‘SMITH, STEVENSON, PH. D. (University of Pennsylvania), Professor of Psychology. 


wee SOULH, ELIZABETH BH. (Graduate, Malden Hospital School of Nursing), Associate in Nursing 
and Public Health. 


oom SPENCER, MATTHEW LYLE, PH. D. (University of Chicago), Professor and Director of the 
School of Journalism. 


SPENCER, Ropinson, B. L. S. (Illinois Library School), Catalog Librarian, Instructor in 
Library Economy. 


ee STorM, ANNA Hirrepa, Assistant in Design. 
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_wweTARTAR, HERMAN VANCE, B. S. (Oregon Agricultural College), Assistant Professor of Chem- 
istry ; 
_~ Turry, Paut W., Pu. D. (University of Chicago), Assistant Professor of Education. 


-<-" THOMPSON, THOMAS GORDON, PH. D. (University of Washington), Assistant Professor of 
Chemistry. 


~~ TRoTH, DENNIS C., A. M. (University of Washington), Teaching Fellow in Education. 


_www UMPHREY, GHORGE WALLACE, PH. D. (Harvard University), Associate Professor of Romanic 
Languages. 


errr OTTHRBACK, CLINTON Lovis, M. 8. (University of Washington), Instructor in Physics. 


Van OGLE, Lovisn, (Theoretical Work, Dr. Bridge, Chester, England; Richter, Leipzig, 
Piano, Godowsky, Berlin; Lhevinne, Berlin; Harold Bauer, Paris). Instructor in Music. 


VENINO, ALBERT FRANZ (New York Conservatory of Music), (Pupil of Leschetizky), Assistant 
Professor of Music. 


Wooxtston, Howarp, PH. D. (Columbia University), Professor of Sociology. 

=e WHINZIRL, JOHN, Dr. P. H. (Harvard University), Professor of Bacteriology. 

sve WHITTLESDY, WALTER BELL, A. M. (University of Washington), Instructor in French. 

err WILLIAMS, CurTIS T., PH. D. (Clark University), Assistant Professor of Education. 
WILSON, FLORENCE BERGH, B. M. (University of Washington), Assistant in Music. 

oer ™ WILSON, WILLIAM Ronatp, A. B. (University of Washington), Instructor in Psychology. 
WINGER, Roy Martin, PH. D. (Johns Hopkins University), Professor of Mathematics. 

ples WORCESTER, JOHN LOCKE, M. D. (University of Alabama), Associate Professor of Anatomy. 


SPECIAL APPOINTMENTS FOR SUMMER QUARTER, 1921 


ARONOVICI, CAROL, PH. D. (Brown University), Sociological Consultant, Belvedere, California, 
Sociology. 


BusH, Mitprep, A. B. (University of Indiana), Assistant in Zoology, Puget Sound Biological 
Station. Zoology. 
CLARK, DAN Huppert, PH. D. (University of Iowa), Formerly Assistant Professor of Political 
Science, University of Iowa. Now with American Red Cross. Political Science. 
CLARK, ROBERT CARLTON, PH. D. (University of Wisconsin), Head of History Department, 
University of Oregon. History. 
Coty, THomaAs R., A. M. (Upper Iowa University), Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Seattle, Washington. Education. 
CRABTREH, RHBECOA, A. B. (Stanford University), Director Physical Education, High School, 
San Diego. Physical Education. 
CrowvER, Harriet (University of Washington), Assistant in Botany. 
Davis, WILLIAM R., A. M. Head of Department of English, Whitman College. English. 
HumeER, MANvunL CONRAD, PH. D. (University of Chicago), Associate Professor of Sociology, 
University of Minnesota. Sociology. 
owe HOSTHR, OLIVE R., A. B. (University of Denver), Assistant in French. 
Gait, FLtoyp W., PH. D. (University of Washington), Associate Professor of Botany, Univer- 
sity of Idaho. Botany, Puget Sound Biological Station. 
GLANTON, LovIsH PHILLIPS, B. S. (Columbia University), Head of Department of Clothing 
and Textiles, Kansas State Agricultural College. Home Economics. 
GRAVES, CaRL, B. S. (University of Washington), Assistant in Chemistry. 
awe HENSHAW, MituetrT, M. A. (Stanford University), Instructor in English, Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis. English. 
we FINES, HARLAN CAMERON, PH. D. (University of Iowa), Director of Research, Public Schools, 
Los Angeles, California. Education. 
LunD, Eimer J., PH. D. (Johns Hopkins University), Associate Professor of Zoology, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. Puget Sound Biological Station. Zoology. 
we"MOGILL, VIVIAN JERAULD (University of Washington), Associate in Philosophy. 
MuLLIS, FRANCES (University of Washington), Assistant in Zoology, Puget Sound Biological 
Station. Zoology. 
Narrz, Auicy, A. B. (University of Wisconsin), Director of Physical Education, High School, 
Milwaukee. Physical Education. 
PaTOHIN, Mavup, B. S. (Columbia University), Assistant Professor of Home Economics, 
University of Minnesota. Home Economics. 
Pors, Mintprep, B. L. (Ohio Wesleyan University), New York State Library School, Super- 
visor of High School Libraries, Seattle. Library Economy. 
PHILLIPS, DANIEL E., PH. D. (Clark University), Head of the Department of Psychology and 
Education, University of Denver. Hducation. 
Powzrs, EpwIn BootH, PH. D. (University of Illinois), Instructor in Zoology, University of 
Nebraska. Zoology. 
SAMUELSON, PAuL, A. B. (University of Minnesota), Assistant in Zoology, Puget Sound 
Biological Station. Botany. 
SANDERS, WILLIAM J., M. A. (Columbia University), Head of Department of English, North 
Central High School, Spokane. English. 
Smauit, CLARE, A. B. (Wellesley Colloge), Head of Department of Physical Hducation for 
Women, University of Colorado. Physical Education. 
SmitH, CATHERINE, M. 8S. (University of Washington), Assistant in Botany, Puget Sound 
Biological Station. Botany. 
Suita, VprA, A. B. (University of Kansas), Assistant in Zoology. Puget Sound Biological 
Station, Zoology. 


ZELENY, CHARLHS, PH. D. (University of Chicago), Professor of Zoology, University or 
Illinois. Zoology. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 
THE SUMMER QUARTER 


The university year of the University of Washington is organ- 
ized in four quarters. The summer quarter is an integral part of 
the university year and its courses coordinate with the other quar- 
ters. It thus offers especial opportunities for teachers and others 
whose regular work is suspended during the summer months. 

By the four-quarter plan regular students will be able to take 
their vacations during any quarter of the year, or by attending the 
four quarters each year they may complete their college course in 
three years. Regular work will be offered in the Colleges of Liberal 
Arts, Science, Law, Education, Fine Arts, Business Administration, 
the graduate School, and in the Pre-Medical Course. The Puget 
Sound Biological Station at Friday Harbor will maintain a session 
of six weeks beginning June 20 and ending July 30. The labora- 
tories, libraries and museum are open and the various departments 
offer both undergraduate and graduate work equal in quality to 
that maintained during the rest of the year. In most departments 
three grades of work are offered: (a) courses for beginners in 
the subject, (b) courses for advanced undergraduates, and (c) 
courses for graduate students. In a very large number of 
cases, heads of departments are in charge of the work. In addition 
to regular members of the faculty several prominent teachers from 
outside the University will give courses. 

In accordance with the establishment policy of the University 
credits earned in the Normal School, by graduates of four-year 
accredited high schools, will be accepted by the University as part 
of the lump credit for advanced standing. 

Students who offer credits in excess of normal school gradua- 
tion will have the excess credits evaluated by committees composed 
of the dean of the college, the head of the department concerned, 
and the registrar of the University. 


ADVANTAGES IN SEATTLE AND ENVIRONS 


The geographical location of the University gives it many un- 
usual advantages. Seattle, with more than a third of a million of 
people, is thoroughly metropolitan in character. Unique opportuni- 
ties for the study of railway and marine commerce, manufacturing, 
and a variety of industrial enterprises are abundant. Great pro- 
jects of municipal engineering, the utilization of unexcelled water 
power, the industries of lumbering, mining, fishing, and specialized 
agriculture, afford interesting object lessons. 

For students of education and sociology the city with its cos- 
mopolitan population offers special attractions. The city school 
system is noted for its progressive features. There are in Seattle 
more playgrounds and more facilities for outdoor recreation than in 
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any other city west of Chicago. The playgrounds are supervised 
and can be studied to best advantage during the summer quarter. 
The unique opportunities for the study of botany, zoology, and 
geology are obvious. More students are coming from remote places 
each year to take advantage of the opportunities in the study of the 
natural sciences. The history of the old Northwest and the study 
of the American Indian can be pursued here more advantageously 
than anywhere else. 


Scenic Attractions._—-The rolling topography of the city affords 
expansive views of Puget Sound on the west and Lake Washington 
on the east. The Olympic Mountains across the Sound, the Cas- 
cades to the east, with stately Mount Rainier to the southeast furn- 
ish views unsurpassed anywhere else in the world. Mest of these 
views are obtainable from the University campus, itself unexcelled 
in natural beauty by any other university campus. 


Climate.—It would be difficult to find a location climatically 
more suited to enjoyment and study. There are no extremes of 
heat and cold. During the summer the thermometer seldom regis- 
ters as high as 80 degrees. The average temperature during July 
and August is about 65 degrees, and the daily variation is seldom 
more than 5 to 10 degrees. The summers are usually almost cloud- 
less. Throngs of tourists from all over the world visit the city, and 
many are seen almost every day about the University grounds. 
Short trips to the innumerable summer resorts on the islands of the 
Sound, on the lake, and in the mountains can be taken any afternoon 
or weekend. Numerous excursion parties will be made up in con- 
nection with the summer quarter. 


Recreation.—Because of the remarkable climatic conditions 
physical exercise can be taken with the greatest of pleasure all sum- 
mer long. ‘The surroundings invite and stimulate one to walking, 
boating, swimming, bicycling, motoring, and mountain climbing. 
Numerous hiking and boating parties are made up daily. In addi- 
tion to these, the physical education department has courses in regu- 
lar calisthenics, folk-dancing, besides courses in general athletics, 
in which such games as baseball, football, volleyball, handball, ten- 
nis, hockey, and track work are taught. Almost daily baseball games 
and tennis tournaments take place. 


Excursions.—There are many opportunities for interesting and 
valuable excursions. Frequently trips are arranged under the di- 
rection of instructors. Among the many places of interest to visit 
are: The United States Navy Yard at Bremerton; Mount Rainier ; 
Hood’s Canal; Port Townsend and Fort Lawton, both United States 
army posts; the government canal connecting Lakes Union and 
Washington with Puget Sound; Snoqualmie Falls, the White Riv- 
er electrical power plant; the noted Seattle public markets the great 
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fishing industries, including the salmon canneries; the ocean ship- 
ping industries ; many coal mines; the wonderful virgin forests ; the 
logging and lumber industries; market gardens and intensive farm- 
ing in the many river valleys. Besides the foregoing there are un- 
usual opportunities for trips interesting to students of botany, geol- 
ogy and zoology. 


SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES IN THE SUMMER QUARTER 


In addition to the regular undergraduate work in the various 
colleges exceptional opportunities are afforded for the following 
classes of persons: 

1. College and university graduates who wish to specialize in 
some field of study or to work for advanced degrees. 

2. Superintendents and principals who wish to acquaint 
themselves with recent progress in education or to study special 
problems. 

3. High school teachers who wish to advance in their special 
lines of work. 

4. Supervisors and teachers of music, domestic science, draw- 
ing and other special fields of work, who will find many courses 
suited to their needs. . 

5. School teachers who wish to work toward college degrees. 

6. Directors of gymnasiums and teachers of physical educa- 
tion and playground work. ‘The university campus offers unusual 
opportunities for playground demonstration, and special emphasis 
will be placed on this important phase of education. The city of 
Seattle and the public schools afford splendid objective illustrations 
of playground and recreation centers. 

7. Undergraduates who for some good reason find it desirable 
to shorten the period of their college course. 

8. Recent high school graduates who expect to enter the Uni- 
versity in the fall and who wish to get in touch with the University 
before that time. High school pupils find this a very advantageous 
plan. 

9. Persons desiring training in child welfare work, social 
workers, Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. directors and teachers. 

10. County superintendents who desire to study problems of 
rural school organization and social center and community center 
work. 

11. Candidates for certificates who need special courses in 
education and psychology or other subjects. | 

12. Persons who are preparing to become specialists in college 
and normal school positions. 

13. Persons who desire practical field work in botany, geology 
and zoology in a region possessing unique facilities. 

14. Students who wish regular courses in law or special courses 
in law in preparation for teaching the commercial branches. 
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REGISTRATION 


Registration for the summer quarter will take place on Tues- 
day,.June 21. Students expecting to be in attendance during the 
last six weeks only may register on or before Wednesday, July 27. 
Students should go first to Administration Hall, where notices will 
be posted giving the order of procedure in registration. 

Students desiring to be enrolled in any college or school of the 
University will be assigned by the registrar to the deans of the re- 
spective divisions for assistance in making out their election of 
studies ; those not intending, at this time, to become candidates for 
graduation will be assigned to the director of the summer quarter. 


Credits.—Students desiring university credit will be required 
to pass the examinations given during the closing week of each 
term. A maximum of nine quarter hours of credit may be obtained 
during each term. 

The majority of courses run through the entire quarter and 
credit is given only when the entire quarter is taken. By consent of 
the instructor students may enter any full quarter course at the 
beginning of the second term but must be registered for “no credit.” 
Certain courses (designated ‘‘a” are given only during the first 
term, certain others marked “b” are given only during the second 
term). Credit for such designated courses may be taken either 
term for credit. 

Persons who expect to be candidates for any degree or the 
normal diploma at the close of the quarter should make application 
through the registrar on registration at the beginning of the session. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 


Correspondence.—Credentials and all correspondence relating 
to admission to any college or school of the University should be 
addressed to the Registrar, University of Washington, Seattle. 


Freshman Standing.—Freshman standing in the University is 
granted to any recommended graduate of a four-year accredited 
secondary school who presents fifteen units? of credit, distributed 


as follows: 
(a) 3 units of English. 
(b) 1 unit of algebra. 
(c) 1 unit of plane geometry. 


(d) 3 units selected from one of the following groups (or 2 units, 1f 3 units of mathe- 
matics are presented). 

1) Latin and Greek (not less than 2 units of Latin, or 1 of Greek will be 
counted. 

(2) Modern foreign language (at least 2 units in one language; not less than 
one unit will be counted in any language). 

(3) History, civics, economics (at least one unit to form a year of consecutive 
work in history). 

(4) Physics, chemistry, botany, zoology, general biology, physical geography, 
geology, physiology. (Not less than one unit will be counted in physics, 
chemistry, or general biology. No science will be counted as applying on 
this requirement unless it includes a satisfactory amount of laboratory 
work). 


+ To count as a ‘‘unit’’ a subject must be taught five times a week, in periods of not 
less than forty-five minutes, for a school year of not less than thirty-six weeks. 
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(e) 2 units in subjects presented in the above groups (1) - (4). 


(f) 5 units selected from subjects accepted by an approved high school for its diploma. 
Not less than one full unit will be counted in physics, chemistry, general biolo- 
gy, or a modern foreign language and not less than 2 full units in Latin. A 
maximum of 4 units will be counted in vocational subjects, except for admis- 
sion to the College of Business Administration. For admission to this college 
only, a maximum of 8 units in vocational subjects will be accepted, of which at 
least 4 units must be in commercial branches; and a student presenting 8 such 
vocational units and 2 units in history, and fulfilling requirements (a), (b), and 
(c), will be given freshman standing in that college without being held for re- 
quirements (d) and (e). If the student is transferred later to another college, 
only 4 vocational units will be counted, and the student will be required to 
meet the requirements (d) and (e). 


A candidate who fulfills these requirements will be admitted 
to freshman standing in any of the colleges of the University. 
However, if he has not taken in high school certain of the subjects 
recommended for admission to the college that he may decide to 
enter, he will take them in the University. These subjects may ap- 
ply toward a degree, as far as elective courses make this practicable. 
In certain curricula, however, these subjects must be taken in ad- 
dition to the prescribed subjects. 


Entrance with condition, to freshman standing, is not per- 
mitted. Excess admission credit does not establish any presumptive 
claim for advanced standing, unless the student has taken a grad- 
uate course in the high school of at least one semester. 


II. ADMISSION OF UNCLASSIFIED STUDENTS 


A graduate of an accredited high school who presents fifteen units in subjects accepted 
by his school for graduation, but who does not meet the requirements for admission to fresh- 
man standing may, upon recommendation of his principal, be admitted as an Unclassified Stu- 
dent. Such a student will be allowed to enroll for those courses only for which he has had 
adequate preparation. By virtue of his classification, he is not a candidate for a degree, but 
he may ultimately become a candidate for a degree by fulfilling as part of his college prescrip- 
tions all the requirements for entrance to and graduation from the college in which he is 
registered. 


III. ADMISSION TO ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE STANDING 


Students from classes above the freshman in other institutions of recognized rank, who 
present letters of honorable dismissal, may be admitted to the advanced standing for which 
their training seems to fit them. No advanced credit will be given for work done in institu- 
tions whose standing is unknown, except upon examination. Definite advanced standing will 
not be given until the student has been in residence for at least a quarter. 


IV. ADMISSION TO THH GRADUATE SOHOOL 


For admission to the Graduate School, a bachelor’s degree from a college or university 
of good standing is required. 


V. ADMISSION OF SPECIAL STUDENTS 


All courses offered by the University are organized for regular students; that is, stu- 
dents who have had the equivalent of a good high school education fully covering college en- 
trance requirements. Under certain regulations, however, a student who cannot be admitted 
to freshman standing or as an unclassified student, may be admitted, classified as a special 
student, and allowed to register for those courses only for which he shows special preparation. 


For admission to any college or school of the University, a special student must be at 
least twenty-one years of age. 


In general, a student from an accredited high school will not be admitted to this classi- 
fication if he has been in attendance in the high school during the previous year. 


All available certified credits for previous school work must be submitted to the Regis- 
trar and an application blank for admission as a special student filled out, giving in addition 
to other information, the kind of work desired, the reasons for desiring such work, and, when 
no credits can be presented, a detailed statement of any previous educational work and prac- 
tical experience. 
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GRADUATE WoRK 


The Summer Quarter offers special opportunities to those stu- 
dents who wish to work toward the advanced degrees of master 
of arts, master of science, and doctor of philosophy. Because of 
the increasing demand for graduate work, courses limited strictly 
to graduate students will be offered this summer in the following 
departments: bacteriology, botany, chemistry, education, English, 
French, geology, history, home economics, Latin, mathematics, phil- 
osophy, psychology, sociology, Spanish and zoology. The residence 
requirement for the master’s degree may be satisfied in three sum- 
mer quarters. Prospective graduate students are advised to corre- 
spond with the Dean of the Graduate School, in order that their 
needs may be anticipated as fully as possible. 


EXPENSES 


University Tuition.—A general tuition fee of $20 is collected 
from each student, registering for the summer quarter or any part 
thereof, excepting as noted below under “exemptions.” 


Law Tuition.—In addition to the general university tuition fee 
of $20 paid by each student, a special tuition fee of $10 a quarter 
is collected from all students registering in the School of Law, 
Students taking work in the School of Law and also in other schools 
and colleges of the University pay at the rate of $1 for each credit 
hour of law work elected. 


Exemptions.—Any honorably discharged soldier, sailor, mar- 
ine, or nurse who served during the late world war, is entitled to 
register and attend courses without the payment of tuition. 


The university authorities may, in their discretion, also grant 
exemption from the payment of tuition for a given quarter to a 
limited number of students who after one quarter of residence at 
the University have shown themselves worthy from the standpoint 
of scholarship and financial need. 


Applications for the war, as well as the scholarship exemption, 
must be made in person. In the case of war exemptions, proper 
evidence of an honorable discharge must be offered. 


Associated Siudents Fee.—In addition to the above fee, $1 is 
collected from each student registering for the summer quarter or 
any part thereof. This fee is known as the Associated Students Fee 
and entitles each student to issues of the University Journal and 
certain other privileges afforded by the Associated Students. Pay- 
ment of this fee is optional with graduate students, teachers attend- 
ing classes meeting on Saturdays and at irregular hours, regularly 
enrolled extension students, any student registered for not more 
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than six hours of work, and Seattle teachers who have served or 
are serving the University by training cadet teachers, provided 
their names have been reported to the Registrar by the department 
of education. 


University Health Service.—A health service is maintained by 
the University in conjunction with the Associated Students. ‘Ten 
per cent of the fees collected by the Student Association, for its 
special activities, is assigned to the health fund, out of which the 
infirmary is maintained. The University provides a suitable build- 
ing, with equipment, a corps of two physicians and two nurses. 
The infirmary contains medical offices for both men and women, 
nurses’ offices and quarters, and 40 beds. Medical advice and office 
treatment are available at all times. If a student is taken ill and 
is unable to call at the medical office, he should notify the in- 
firmary clerk and the public health nurse will call upon the patient. 
The disposition of the case is determined on report of this visit. 
If the patient is a contagious suspect, or if he is in unsatisfactory 
quarters, he is taken to the infirmary and cared for free of cost, 
except for board. If serious disease develops he is transferred to 
one of the Seattle hospitals of his choice, and further responsibility 
of the University health service ceases. In the event of scarlet 
fever, or smallpox, the patient is sent to Firlands Sanitarium and 
cared for by the city. A local physician may be called in at any 
time at the patient’s expense. 


Board and Rooms.—A. limited number of rooms at a rate of 
$9 for the first term and $10 for the second term may be obtained 
in one of the university houses of residence for women. Applica- 
tions for rooms should be made to Miss Ethel Hunley Coldwell, 
Dean of Women. A deposit of $9 will be required to hold rooms 
after the applicant has been notified of reservation. Board may be 
secured at the University Commons or in other places near the 
campus. Under the management of the home economics depart- 
ment, The Commons in Home Economics Hall will serve three 
meals a day on the same basis that was so satisfactory during 
previous summer sessions. The economy of this plan appeals to 
all who have tried it. 

Several boarding houses will be maintained on their usual 
basis in the immediate vicinity of the University and many frater- 
nity and sorority houses will rent rooms during the summer quarter. 
A list of such as are open to women will be furnished on applica- 
tion to the office of Dean of Women. 


Textbooks.—Textbooks and supplies may be purchased at 
reduced rates at the University Book Store, managed on the co-op- 
erative plan. This store is located on the campus near Denny Hall. 
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CoLLEGE oF EDUCATION 


On January 1, 1913, the Board of Regents, on unanimous rec- 
ommendation of the University faculty, established the School of 
Education. After working under that organization for two years, 
because of the rapid expansion, the work was reorganized in De- 
cember, 1914, into a College of Education. This college aims to 
meet a real need in the training of teachers in the state and in the 
northwest and will set a high standard for teaching service. The 
College of Education is organized so that the student shall begin 
to think of the profession of teaching immediately upon entering 
the University. While the main work in education courses is not 
emphasized until the junior and senior years, the student receives 
guidance and counsel from the beginning of his course, and is 
helped to get in touch with the professional atmosphere that should 
surround a teachers’ college. 


VOCATIONAL SECRETARY 


The University maintains a vocational secretary for the pur- 
pose of assisting students to secure desirable positions. ‘The ser- 
vices of this officer are entirely free to students and graduates of the 
University, and to employers. Calls are received at all times of the 
year. The summer quarter is a good time for teachers to meet 
superintendents. 


NorMAL DIPLOMAS AND LIFE DIPLOMAS 


I. The University Five-Year Normal Diploma, valid for a 
period of five years from date of issue, is granted on the following 
conditions: 


1. a. Graduation from this University( or from an institution 
of similar rank) from the Colleges of Liberal Arts, Science, Educa- 
tion, Fine Arts, or Business Administration. 


b. Completion of at least 18 credits (quarter hours) in the de- 
partment of education, and 


c. Completion of a teachers’ course in the major academic sub- 
ject if offered, maximum, 9 credits. 


2. Persons who have received the masters’ or doctors’ degrees 
from the University are eligible to the university five-year normal 
diplomas, provided they have fulfilled the specific professional re- 
quirements exacted of those with the bachelors’ degree. 


3. Graduates of other accredited colleges or universities than 
the University of Washington who desire the university five-year 
normal diploma, are required to be in residence in this University 
at least one quarter subsequent to graduation and to earn not less 
than 15 credits in approved subjects. Of these 15 credits, five 
credits shall be in courses in education approved by the dean of the 
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College of Education, and ten credits in teaching subjects, in courses 
approved by the major professor. They must have earned here or 
elsewhere, at least five credits in psychology, a total of 18 credits in 
education, and have completed a teachers’ course in an academic 
subject. 

4. Graduates of the advanced courses of state normal schools 
who subsequently graduate from the University and who become 
candidates for the university five-year diploma must earn at least 
12 credits in education in this University. 


Il. The University Life Diploma is granted to candidates who 
fulfill the requirements for the university five-year diploma and 
also give satisfactory evidence of having taught successfully for at 
least twenty-four months. 


CoLLEGE OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


In 1917 a School of Business Administration was established as 
a division of the University of Washington. The creation of 
this school was to meet the growing demand for the scientific train- 
ing of men and women contemplating careers in the business world. 
The need for such a school accentuated through the keenness of 
competition and the necessity for more accurate and scientific 
methods in business following the war. The school was changed 
into a college in March, 1918. A special faculty has been assembled 
and interesting curricula of business courses are offered in the sum- 
mer quarter for students who contemplate going into business. 
These courses will be along lines of business organization, corpora- 
tion finance, employment management, and kindred subjects. Teach- 
ers of commercial subjects will also find subjects of special impor- 
tance in preparation for their work. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SERVICE 


The University has established correspondence courses in many 
departments. These will be of special advantage to students who 
have been in attendance at summer quarters and who wish to go 
forward to the bachelor’s degree. The correspondence work can be 
very advantageously planned as a continuation of the regular sum- 
mer quarter. For detailed information concerning correspondence 
courses write to the Extension Service. 

Through this service all of the University’s departments, 
schools and colleges participate in bringing university instruction and 
service from the campus to Washington towns and homes. 

Adults may enroll for university courses and secure university 
credit without leaving their home cities and without giving up 
present employment or duties. 

The various cities, towns and organizations of the state may 
secure assistance in arranging lectures, in promoting child welfare, 
in learning of food and clothing conservation, in training for citizen- 
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ship, in surveying the Community’s needs and resources; in fact, in 
carrying out any program of civic, organization or community im- 
provement that may be undertaken through this service. 

The Extension Service of the University of Washington has 
conducted classes in all the larger centers of the state during the 
past six years, and has enrolled students in correspondence courses 
everywhere. The service has gradually broadened so that teachers, 
business men, home economists, artists, and the general public, even 
though they may not be high school graduates, may now have the 
advantage of college study anywhere. 

The majority of courses offered grant university credit under 
the usual conditions, but any course may be taken without credit by 
those whose education, experience, reading and observation assure 
satisfactory work. 

Teachers who have not taken correspondence Hote previously, 
and others, should write to the Extension Service, and ask for de- 
scription of methods of handling correspondence instruction, and 
for catalogue descriptive of correspondence courses. 


GROWTH OF THE SUMMER QUARTER 


The growth of the summer session has increased steadily since 
the beginning, with the exception of the slight decrease during the 
war period. In 1917 the attendance was 1,245 and in 1918 it was 
1,069 during the first term and 725 during the second term. In 
1919 the numbers increased to 1116 in the first term and 905 in the 
second. The session of 1920 showed a considerable increase. There 
were 1506 during the first term and 1124 during the second. 

The summer sessions of the University have increased in at- 
tendance at a more rapid rate than the regular year. From 1910- 
1911 to 1916-1917 the enrollment for the regular year had increased 
69% while the enrollment in the summer session increased 
324%. It is probable that eventually the enrollment of the sum- 
mer quarter will approximate that of the regular year. The experi- 
ence of the University of Chicago shows that the enrollment during 
the first six weeks of the summer is 90% of the enrollment of the 
autumn quarter; during the second term the enrollment drops to 
70%. 

During the past three years the University has maintained 
during the summer a full quarter. This has enabled many students 
to arrange to complete their course in three years instead of four. 
It has given teachers in service an opportunity to do a full quarter 
of work and at the same time carry on their teaching. The sum- 
mer session has afforded an opportunity for many persons to work 
towards masters’ degrees. Teachers have found it possible to come 
to the University, take a full summer quarter, then remain during 
the ensuing year, and the following quarter, and in that time do 
nearly two full academic years of work while losing only one year’s 
salary. 
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CouRSES 


ANATOMY 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR WORCESTER. 


The following courses will be given throughout the quarter if 
elected by a sufficient number. 


101-102-103. General Human Anatomy.—A thorough study 
of the human body. Dissecting material is prepared after the most 
modern methods and the work conducted in a close, well-lighted 
laboratory. Models, charts and osteological collections are avail- 
able. Prerequisites, Zoology 3 or 4 or their equivalents. Labora- 
tory fee $5. Six credits. 

Lectures, Daily at 1; Laboratory, Daily 2-4. 


105. Topographical Anatomy.—Sections of the body for the 
study of regional anatomy. Prerequisites, Anatomy 101-102-103. 
Laboratory fee $5. Four credits. 


Hours to be arranged. 


108. Special Courses in anatomy for physicians or advanced 
students. Laboratory fee $5. 
Credits and hours to be arranged. 


BACTERIOLOGY 


PROFESSOR WEINZIRL 


101. General Bacteriology.—A course covering the various 
aspects of the subject, including structure, classification, physiology, 
distribution and medical, sanitary and industrial relations. Intended 
for all students desiring an introductory course. Junior standing 
is a prerequisite. Five credits per quarter. Fee $3. Class limited 
to: 20 students. 


Lectures, M, W, F, at 1; laboratory, M, W, 2-4. 

103a,103b. Public Hygiene.—The conservation of health; pre- 
vention of infectious diseases ; school hygiene ; industrial hygiene, etc. 
This course is intended to assist teachers in meeting their hygienic 
obligations to both their pupils and the community. ‘Two credits 
per quarter, or one credit either term. 


Lectures T, Th, at 1. 
GRADUATE COURSES 


213. Research.—Prerequisite, Bacteriology 101 or equivalent. 
Credits and time to be arranged. | 
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Botany 


PRorEessorn FRryb, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR GAIL (Idaho), 
ASSOOIATH PROFESSOR LUND, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR HOTSON, ASSISTANT CROWDER. 


Credits in Botany will be given for each term separately. 


la, 1b. Elementary Botany.—The study of the structure and 
functions of roots, stems, leaves and seeds. No prerequisites. 
Only students with adequate preparation may enter for the second 
term. The same as Botany 1 (General Catalog). Laboratory fee 
$1.00 each term. Two and one-half credits per term; five credits 
for the entire quarter. 


Lectures T)W) ‘Th,.at 1; laboratory)? and) Th) 2-5: Hotson 
10. Systematic Botany.—(Offered at the Puget Sound Bio- 
logical Station.) Gail, and Assistant. 


120. Algae.—Offered at the Puget Sound Biological Station. 
Frye, and Assistant. 


141a, 141b. Advanced Fungi.i—Advanced work in one of the 
great groups of fungi as a preparation for research work in that 
group. Provision will be made in succeeding summer sessions to 
continue this work in the other groups. Ascomycetes will be 
offered in 1921; Discomycetes the first term and Pyrenomycetes 
the second term. Prerequisites, a general knowledge of fungi such 
as is obtained in Botany 2 (General Catalog). Students with 
adequate preparation may enter the second term. Laboratory fee 
$1 for each term. ‘Two and one-half credits per term; five credits 
for the entire quarter. 


Lectures, I, W, Th, at 11; laboratory, T, Th, 8-11. Hotson. 
170. General Physiology—(Offered at the Puget Sound Bio- 
logical Station). Lund and Assistant. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
233. Research in Fungi.—Credit to be arranged. Hotson. 


233. Research.—Research in lines other than fungi is given 
at the Puget Sound Biological Station at Friday Harbor. 


CHEMISTRY 


PROFHSSORS BENSON, DEHN, SMITH. ASSISTANT PROFESSORS TARTAR, 
THOMPSON, ASSISTANTS MOMILLAN, GRAVES. 


The fee for each laboratory single course is $7.50, double 
courses $15.00. ‘his covers the general laboratory expense including 
many of the chemical reagents. For the purchase of additional 
chemicals and apparatus each student is required to buy a breakage 
ticket when he obtains his locker key. The cost of the ticket is 
$5.00 and any portion of it unused will be refunded. 
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All courses must be taken throughout the entire quarter to be 
given credit. 


1-2. Inorganic Chemistry.—Double course, for students who 
have not had chemistry in the high school. Five lectures and five 
laboratory periods per week. Ten credits. 

Lectures daily at 11; laboratory daily 1-4. 
Smith, Tartar and Assistant. 


21-22. Inorganic Chemistry.—Double course for students who 
have had a high school course in chemistry. Five lectures and five 
laboratory periods per week. Ten credits. 

Lectures daily at 11; laboratory daily 1-4. 
Smith, Tartar and Assistant. 


23. Inorganic Chemistry and Qualitative Analysis.—An ele- 
mentary course in qualitative analysis and the chemistry of the 
metals. Prerequisites, Chemistry 2 and 22. Three lectures and 
two laboratory periods per week. Five credits. 

Lectures M, W, F, at 10; laboratory T, Th, 1-4. Smith, Tartar. 


101. Advanced Qualitative Analysis—A second course in 
qualitative analysis for students in chemistry and chemical engineer- 
ing. Prerequisite, course 23 or its equivalent. Two lectures and 
three laboratory periods per week. Five credits. 

Lectures T, Th, at 10; laboratory M, W, F, 1-4. Benson, Thompson 


111. Quantitative Analysis.—A brief course dealing with both 
gravimetric and volumetric methods. Prerequisite course 23 or its 
equivalent. Two lectures and three laboratory periods per week. 
Five credits. 

Lectures T, Th, at 11; laboratory M, W, F, 1-4. 
Benson, Thompson and Assistant. 


112, 115. Quantitative Analysis.—Courses in gravimetric and 
volumetric analysis. Prerequisite, course 23 or its equivalent. 
Two lectures and three laboratory periods per week. Five credits. 
Lectures T, Th, at 11; laboratory M, W, F, 1-4 

Benson, Thompson. 


131-132. Organic Chemisiry. Regular work of first two quar- 
ters. Double course. Five lectures and five laboratory periods per 
week. Ten credits. 

Lectures daily at 11; laboratory daily 1-4. Dehn. 


211. Inorganic Preparations—The preparation of special 
substances involving representative laboratory methods. (This 
course will be withdrawn at the end of the first term, unless elected 
by six or more students). Three credits. 

Three laboratory periods per week, M, W, F, 1-4. 
Benson, Thompson. 
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GRADUATE COURSES 


250. Research_—Research may be conducted with any mem- 
ber of the staff by qualified students. 
Credit and time to be arranged. 


CLASSICAL LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE 


ASSOCIATH ProFESsOR SIDEY 
ASSISTANT PROFESSORS DENSMORD, CLARK 


No prerequisites for the following courses except for course 
104a. Credit will be given for each term separately. 


GREEK 


lla. Greek Civilization —A study of pre-historic Greece, 
mythology and the origin of religion, early art and the history 
of Greece to the time of Pericles. Two and one-half credits. 


Daily at 10. Sidey. 


11b. Greek Cvwwvilization—The answer of the Greek to the 
problems of the present day. A continuation of Greek lla. Two and 
one-half credits. 


Daily at 10. Densmore. 


13a. Greek Literature.—Reading in English translation of the 
earlier works of Greek literature, including Homer and the lyric 
poets. Two and one-half credits. 


Daily at 11. Sidey. 


13b. Greek Literature.—Continuation of 13a. Especial em- 
phasis on tragedy and Greek dramatic criticism. Two and one-half 
credits. 
Daily at 11 Densmore. 
LATIN 


Ila. Roman Civilization.—A rapid survey of Roman history 
to the time of the Empire will serve as a background for a consid- 
eration of the social and political institutions. Lectures, collateral 
reading, class discussions. Two and one-half credits. 


Daily at 8. Clark. 


104a. Teachers’ Course-—Grammar review, practice in read- 
ing and writing Latin, discussion of the problems arising in teaching 
the first two years of high school Latin. Prerequisite, two years 
of college Latin or the consent of the instructor. Two and one- 
half credits. ) 
Daily at 9. | Clark. 

Provision will be made for work for such advanced students as 
may request it. 
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Dramatic ART 


PROFESSOR GORSUCH, INSTRUCTOR HUGHES. 


Credit will be given in all the courses in Dramatic Art for 
either term separately. 


la, 1b. Practical Public Speaking.—For teachers and others 
who plan to enter fields that necessitate the preparation and deliv- 
ery of public addresses. Principles of public speaking are studied 
and short, original talks are prepared and delivered. The aim of 
this course is to accustom students to think while standing before 
the audience and to use definite means for definite purposes. Clear 
statement, sound argument, effective presentation, and development 
of will and personality are sought. For undergraduates. Two and 
one half credits for the first term; five credits for the summer 
quarter. No credits for second term only. 


Daily at 1. Gorsuch. 


101a, 101b. High School Plays——A general course dealing 
with the selection of plays suitable for high school production, and 
the principles governing their presentation. Two and one half 
credits for the first term; five credits for the summer quarter. No 
credits for second term only. 


Daily at 10. Hughes. 


102a, 102b. Play Acting.—A practical course in the rehearsal 
of plays for high schools, with a public presentation by the class. 
Two and one half credits for first term; five credits for the summer 
quarter. No credits for second term only. 


Daily at 11. Hughes. 


105a, 105b. Teaching of Reading—The psychology of ex- 
pression in its relation to the interpretation of prose and poetry, and 
daily practice in reading aloud. Attention to the use of the speaking 
voice. Especially for teachers of reading in the public schools. For 
advanced undergraduates and graduates. Two and one half credits 
for the first term; five credits for the summer quarter. No credits for 
second term only. 


Daily at 2. Gorsuch. 


DRAWING, PAINTING AND DESIGN 


INSTRUCTORS EDENS, PATTERSON, CAMPBELL, ASSISTANT STORM. 


Courses 1 and 40 must be carried through the entire quarter to 
receive credit. Other courses will be given credit for either term 
separately. 


1. Public School Drawing.—The working out of such draw- 
ings as would be used in the public schools. Five credits. 
Daily 9-11. Campbell 
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30a. Color Design.—A study of the creative principles govern- 
ing individual expression in design and color to develop an appre- 
ciation of form, line, color and dark and light composition, and show 
the application of color and design to the requirements of modern 
daily life. First term. Two and one-half credits. 


Daily 9-11. Edens 


30b. Color Design.—A continuation of 30a. Second term. 
Two and one-half credits. 


Daily 9-11. Storm 


40. Interior Decoration.—Design principles applied in the 
selection and arrangement of the furnishings and decorations in the 
modern home. ‘Two and one-half credits. 


Daily at 8. Campbell 


120a, 120b. Outdoor Sketching.—Sketching and painting from 
nature in any medium for advanced students. Three credits each 
term. 


Daily, 1-4. Patterson 


130a, 130b. Posters.—The principles of design applied to let- 
tering, advertising and poster work. Two and one-half credits. 


Daily at 11. Edens, Storm 


ECONOMICS AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


PROFESSORS MiuupR, L. J. AYER, KiIBLER, LEWIS, ASSOCIATH PRoFpssorS H. BH. Smiruy, Cox, 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR SKINNER, INSTRUCTORS, DRAPER, GREGORY, LEIB 


All courses in Economics and Business Administration must 
be carried through the entire quarter to be given credit. 


1. General Economics.—Introductory course covering the 
general principles of economics. Five credits. 


Daily at 1. Miller. 


7. Economic Resources of the World—A study of the 
principal agricultural and mineral resources of the world and their 
development ; commerce in them ; governmental policies of conserva- 
tion. Five credits. 


Daily at 8. Skinner. 


11. Accounting First Year.—Continuous course covering both 
halves of summer quarter. The philosophy of debit and credit, the 
various books of original entry, different forms of ledgers, balance 
sheet, profit and loss statement, business papers, classification of 
accounts, accounting problems of partnerships and corporations, 
etc., are presented from the point of view of the business manager 
who wishes to direct his bookkeepers and to understand their 
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reports, and from the point of view of the accountant who may be 
called upon to prepare the various business statements. Previous 
knowledge of bookkeeping is not necessary. Consultation fee $1. 


Daily at 8. Cox 


12. Accounting First Year Continued.—Continuation of Ac- 
counting 11, covering both halves of the summer quarter; Account- 
ing 11 or its equivalent is a prerequisite. Consultation fee $1. 


Daily at 9. Cox. 


54a. Business Law.—Introductory, fundamental conceptions, 
and study of the law of contracts. Bayes Cases on Business Law. 
First term same as offered in the regular curriculum in fall quarter 
and is a prerequisite to B. A. 55 or 56 first term. ‘Three credits. 


Daily at 8 (60 minute session). Ly Ji Ayer 


55b. Business Law.—The study of the law of sales. Bayes 
Cases on Business Law. Second term as offered in regular curri- 
culum in winter quarter. Second term. Three credits. 
Daily at 8 (60 minute session). L. J. Ayer 


57. Money and Banking.—The nature and functions of 
money, the relations between money and price levels; the various 
types of financial institutions, including the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, national and state banks, investment banks, and the like. Five 
credits. 


Daily at 10. H. E. Smith 


58. Risk, General and Social Insurance.—Study of the risk 
factor in its economic and social consequences; ways of meeting 
risk. General discussion of life and property insurance. Detailed 
consideration of social insurance covering employers’ liability and 
workmen’s compensation, unemployment, sickness and old age in- 
surance. Five credits. 


Daily at 11. H. E. Smith 


64. Second Year Accounting.—Continuous course covering 
both halves of summer quarter five hours per week. General 
principles of valuation, depreciation, investment, different types of 
assets and liabilities, surplus and reserves, dividends, capital and 
revenue expenditures, combinations and consolidations, liquidations, 
and trusteeships, treated from the view point of business men and 
accountants. Consultation fee $1. Five credits. 


Daily at 8. Gregory. 


65. Second Year Accounting Continued.—Continuation of 
Accounting 65, covering both halves of summer quarter. Account- 
ing 64 or its equivalent is a prerequisite. Consultation fee $1. Five 
credits. 


Daily at 9. Gregory 
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71. Economics of Markets.—A general survey of modern 
marketing methods, in raw and manufactured products. This 
course is a prerequisite to all other courses in marketing. Five 
credits. 


Daily at 1. Lewis 


61. Typewriting.—This course requires ten hours practice each 
week. Laboratory fee $10. No credit. 


Daily at hours to be arranged. Draper and Staff 


84. Shorthand.—Two hours class work required daily, with 
from one to two hours preparation. Students with previous train- 
ing may be admitted to second or third quarters upon examination. 
Laboratory fee $10. No credit. 


Daily at hours to be arranged. Draper and Staff 


90. Business Correspondence.—Principles of business writing ; 
theory and practice of various types of letters; sales, adjustments, 
credit, collection, etc. Five credits. 


Daily at 1. Leib 


100. Secretarial Training and Office Management.—Use of 
office appliances and practice in filing, telephoning, and general 
office work. ‘The principles of office administration, office location, 
layout, and equipment; communication, correspondence, business 
departments, training office workers. Prerequisites, courses 11, 12, 
81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 90, or their equivalent. Five credits. 


Daily at 10. Draper 


118. Business Statistics—The preparation and interpretation 
of statistical information concerning business operations ; the prepar- 
ation of graphs for the use of executives. Prerequisite, Mathematics 
13. Five credits. 


Daily at 2. Lewis 


160.—Advanced Economics.—This course is intended to give 
more thorough training in economic theory. The various theories 
of value and distribution are critically studied. Prerequisite, senior 
standing. Five credits. 


Daily at 11. Kibler 


167. Industrial and Employment Management.—The internal 
organization and administration of industrial enterprises. Factors 
in plant location; accounting records and executive control. The 
organization and operation of the employment management de- 
partment, its relation to the workers and to the management of 
industrial enterprises. The sociological effect of employment man- 
agement upon the labor market. Five credits. 


Daily at 1. Miller 
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171. Organization and Technique of Foreign Trade.—The or- 
ganization of foreign trade; methods of public and private trade 
promotion; sources of information; analysis of markets. Technical 
procedure; exporting and importing; the preparation of documents: 
shipping methods; financing foreign trade; trademarks; patents, 
tariff laws, etc. Five credits. 


Daily at 9. Skinner 


182. Commercial Teachers’ Course.—For those preparing for 
teaching positions in high schools. A study is made of texts, teach- 
ing methods, and of the subject matter of a commercial course for 
high schools. Prerequisites, courses 7, 81, 84, 85, 86, 100, or their 
equivalent. The student must have senior standing. Five credits. 


Daily at 11. Draper 
192. Research in Insurance. ‘Two to five credits. 
Hours to be arranged. H. E. Smith 
EDUCATION 


PROFESSORS BOLTON, AyYbR, PHILLIPS (Denver), ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT Coun (Seattle), 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR FREELAND, ASSISTANT PROFESSORS 
JENSEN, WILLIAMS, Tmrry, Dr. Hines (Los Angeles), ASSISTANT TROTH 


Courses 75, 85, 119, 140 specifically required for the normal 
diploma. Other courses especially 95, 125, 181 may be so counted 
if the specific requirements have been met. Students unable to 
meet specific requirements, especially in the practice work, should 
consult the Dean of the College of Education. Courses in groups 
III and IV may be counted toward the master’s degree by pro- 
perly qualified graduate students. 

A course in elementary psychology is prerequisite to any 
courses in Education or must be taken at the same time. The 
Dean of the College of Education may permit persons with teaching 
experience or who are taking psychology to register for education 
courses before taking psychology. 

All courses in education, except 5a, 100a, 105a, 125, must be 
carried through the entire quarter to yield credit. 


I. Courskés FoR UNDERGRADUATES 


Courses in this first group (I) may be elected by students who 
have not had any previous courses in education. 


75. Principles of Education.—A consideration of the funda- 
mental principles of education, based upon biology, psychology, 
neurology, and ethics. Special consideration of such topics as the 
meaning of education; educational bearings of the development of 
the nervous system, instinct, heredity, habit, individual differences, 
memory, imagination, sensory training, motor training, appercep- 
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tion, the emotional life, interest, will, formal discipline. Practical 
applications to everyday schoolroom procedure. Five credits. 


Daily at 8. Bolton. 


65. Educational Sociology: Social Foundations.—Introduc- 
tory course treating social factors in the education of the individual 
and social problems in the organization and administration of the 
public schools. ‘Three credits. 


MEW, F; ath ld: Ayer. 


95. Child Study.—Development of humanitarian and scienti- 
fic interest in children, scope, methods, problems relating to educa- 
tion in the home, school and society. Illustrative topics: Physical, 
intellectual, emotional, moral, and religious growth-periods and 
appropriate education, imitation, play, imagination, language. A 
study and evaluation of the educational theories and methods of - 
great leaders in child study including Froebel, Pestalozzi, Hall, 
Dewey, Montessori. Three credits. 

M, W, F, at 9. Williams. 
II. INTERMEDIATE COURSES 


To be admitted to courses in this group (II) students must 
have upper division classification or an equivalent and have earned 
at least eight credits or the equivalent in Education. 


119. High School Curriculum.—Secondary school curricula 
and closely related problems; the development of the American 
secondary school the aims of secondary education, relation to ele- 
mentary and higher education, including some attention to the 
problem of admission to higher institutions, the reorganization of 
secondary education, with consideration of the junior high school 
and junior college; the high school subjects of study; types of pro- 
grams of study and curricula; types of high schools; administration 
of the time factor; the study problem. Prerequisites, Courses 75, 
and 85, or equivalent. Would be well to take 154 with this to make 
a daily course. ‘Three credits. 


M, W, F, at 10. Terry. 


125. School Supervision.—Designed especially for teachers, 
principals and superintendents of the smaller cities and towns, and 
for county superintendents. Practical consideration of school super- 
vision, classification, grading, promotion, retardation, and elimination 
of pupils ;the training, certification, appointment, promotion of teach- 
ers and their improvement during service. Duties and opportuni- 
ties of superintendents, principals, and teachers. Supervision of 
instruction and standards of success in teaching. Relation of super- 
intendent to teachers, boards, pupils, and to community. Problems 
of rural school supervision. ‘Two and one-half credits. 


Sec. A daily at 10. Sec. B daily at 11. Cole. 
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140. Methods of Teaching.—Designed primarily to meet re- 
quirements for the normal diploma. Problems of beginning teach- 
ers especially emphasized. The following topics will be taken up: 
The high school situation in the state of Washington, classroom 
economics, discipline, study lesson, drill lesson, inductive and de- 
ductive lesson, lesson for appreciation, reviews, examinations, lesson 
plans and assignments, teacher’s questions, grading and measuring 
the results of high school teaching. Illustrations from the high 
school field. Three credits. 


My Wyibiiat 1. Freeland. 


III. Courses FoR ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATES AND GRADUATES 


To be admitted to courses in this group (III) students must 
have at least upper division classification or the equivalent and have 
earned at least ten credits or the equivalent in Education. Credits 
may be counted toward master’s degrees by college graduates who 
have previously earned at least eighteen credits in Education. 


154. The Junior High School.—History of the movement for 
high school reorganization; the functions of the new organization; 
curricula, daily programs, departmentalism; promotion; teachers; 
costs; relations to the elementary school and to the senior high 
school; the problem of introducing this reorganization. Course 119 
prerequisite, or to accompany. It would be well to take 119 and 154 
to make a daily course. ‘Two credits. 


Dy Chyiat iLO, Terry. 


163. History of Education: Modern.—Development of edu- 
cational practices since the Renaissance growth of democracy in 
and through education; European countries treated chiefly from the 
point of view of influence upon the educational progress in the 
United States. Five credits. 

Daily at 11. Terry. 


181. Adolescence and the High School.—Youth, the period of 
greatest possibilities and greatest dangers; ways and means of 
safely guiding through this period; physical intellectual, emotional, 
moral, and social characteristics of the adolescent and the educative 
activities suited to the period of secondary education; evaluation of 
the content of some typical phases of the curriculum of the high 
ie to determine the adaptibility to the adolescent period. Five 
credits. 


Daily at 11. Phillips 


156. Educational Measurements.—Designed to familiarize the 
student with the standard scales and tests, their administration, 
scoring, presentation and interpretation of results. Critical evalua- 
tion of such tests as Thorndike reading, Ayres writing and spelling, 
Courtis arithmetic, Woody arithmetic, Nassau County composition 
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scale, etc. Some attention devoted to fundamental statistical con- 
cepts and methods and to graphing. Course primarily intended for 
superintendents, principals and supervisors. Laboratory fee $2. 
Five credits. 


sec. A daily at 8. Sec B daily at 9. Hines. 


188. News Writing for Teachers.—(See department of Jour- 
nalism. ) 


192. Educational Administration—A study of the major 
problems of school administration, including reference to both urban 
and rural education. Five credits. 


Daily at 11. Ayer. 
TV. CoursEsS FoR GRADUATES ONLY 


To be admitted to courses in this group (IV) students must 
be college graduates and must have at least eighteen credits or 
equivalent in Education. The following courses may be counted 
toward a master’s or doctor’s degree by college graduates who have 
previously earned at least eighteen credits in Education. 


201. Child Accounting and School Adjustment.—A consider- 
ation of individual differences and school progress. Methods of 
determining various ability-levels with demonstrations of applica- 
tion and interpretation of experimental procedure and results with 
special reference to differential teaching in normal and special 
classes. Laboratory fee $2. Five credits. 


Daily at 10. Williams. 


205. The Improvement of Teaching.—This is a course for 
superintendents, principals, and experienced teachers. It will deal 
with the practical application of educational theory. The literature 
on educational methods will serve as a background, but several 
hundred observations of teaching that is being improved will be the 
central feature. The class will be limited to 30 students. Five 
credits. | 
Daily at 2. Freeland. 


231. Advanced Educational Psychology.—A consideration of 
the application of psychology to educational problems. Emphasizes 
especially the learning processes and habit formation, the experi- 
mental psychology of educational problems in vocational guidance 
and adjustment. Constant reference to the abundant literature on the 
experimental phases of the questions involved. Five credits. 


Daily at 8. Phillips. 


295. Thesis Work in School Administration.—Intensive study 
in administrative problems in connection with the preparation of 
theses for advanced degrees. Two credits. 


T; Th, at 10. Ayer. 
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296. Research on Problems of Teaching.—A course for grad- 
uate students who are working out theses. Methods of teaching of 
various types, such as special methods of teaching history, geo- 
graphy, commercial branches, etc., or general methods, such as the 
application of the laws of learning in the classroom, will make up 
the course. Each student is required to work on a topic for a 
thesis. ‘T'wo credits. 


TT Thy at | Freeland. 


297. Research on Problems of Child Study, Adolescence, and 
Educational Adjustment—A course for graduate students writing 
theses in the foregoing lines. The particular problems will be de- 
termined by the needs of the group. Two credits. 


Dn ato: Williams. 


V. Smitu-HucHEs Epucation CourskEs IN 
TRADES AND INDUSTRIES 


5a. Trade Analysis; Methods of Teaching Trades and Class 
Management.—Trade analysis and segregation of trade content 
from auxiliary material; classifying and arranging, record forms 
and methods, development of unit courses of study. Especially for 
those teaching or preparing to teach shop work in Smith-Hughes 
classes. Prerequisite, two years practical experience as a journey- 
man in some trade, or evidence that it is being acquired. Will be 
arranged if justified by advance registration. First term. Two and 
one-half credits. 


Daily 8-10. Jensen. 


100a. Part-Time Education.—The aims and methods of part- 
time education. Subject matter analyzed and classified for instruc- 
tional purposes. Special consideration of introducing part-time 
work, lesson planning, class management, and the work of co-ordina- 
tion. Prerequisite, two years of college or normal school work or 
equivalent . First term. ‘Two and one-half credits. 


Daily at 9. Jensen. 


105a. Theory and Practice of Industrial Education.—The 
purpose, history, organization and the promotion of industrial edu- 
cation and its articulation with the continuation school, and prevo- 
cational school, and with industry and with the Smith-Hughes law. 
Industrial surveys and the development of bibliography. Especially 
helpful to superintendents and principals who are responsible for 
administration, as well as teachers. First term. ‘Two and one-half 
credits. 
Daily at 11. Jensen. 


Note.—Students who take the summer course in Library Science may have it credited 
toward the bachelor’s degree in the College of Education. 
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-ENGCLISH 


PROFESSORS PADELFORD, PARRINGTON, BENHAM, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR MILLIMAN, ASSISTANT 
PROFESSORS CHITTIOK, GARRETT, HRNST, Mr. SANDERS, Mr. HENSHAW. 


Credit will be given in English courses for each term separ- 
ately. 


la. Elementary Composition.—Oral and written composition 
through theory and practice. Readings in modern American prose 
and current periodical literature. First term. Two and one-half 
credits. 
Daily at 8. , Chittick. 


1b. Elementary Composition.—A continuation of English la. 


Second term. ‘I'wo and one-half credits. 
Daily at 8. Chittick. 


24b. Victorian Essayists——-A study of the Victorian back- 
ground of contemporary thought. Second term. Two and one-half 
credits. | 
Daily at 8. Henshaw. 


51a. Advanced Composition.—A course in composition based 
upon models from current magazines. It will be especially adapted 
to meet the needs of teachers of high school English. Prerequisite, 
Elementary Composition or equivalent. First term. ‘Two and one- 
half credits. 
Daily at 1. Milliman. 


68a. Modern American Literature-——A study of significant 
writers since 1870. First term. Two and one-half credits. 
Daily at 2. Milliman. 


68b. Modern American Literature.—A continuation of Eng- 


lish 68a. Second term. ‘Two and one-half credits. 
Daily at 2. | Milliman. 


72a. Contemporary Drama.—The object of this course is to 
discover the tendencies of modern drama. The classroom work is | 
conducted chiefly by means of general discussions of the various 
problems which present themselves in the works of representative 
modern dramatists. First term. ‘Two and one-half credits. 
Daily at 9. - Parrington. 


72b. Contemporary Drama.—A continuation of English 72a. 


Two and one-half credits. 
Daily at 9. Chittick. 


73a. Modern English Literature —The reading and discussion 
of significant English novelists and essayists of the present day. 
First term. ‘I'wo and one-half credits. 
Daily at 10. Garrett. 
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73b. Modern English Literature——A continuation of 73a. 
Second term. Two and one-half credits. 
Daily at 10. Henshaw. 


106b. Victorian Poetry.—A rather intensive study of one or 
two poets. Second term. ‘Two and one-half credits. 


Daily at 9. Davis. 


136a. The New Manner in Poetry.—An examination of the 
results of the recent poetic revival, especially in America, including 
the work of Robinson, Masters, Frost, Lindsay, Amy Lowell, the 
Imagists, and “Others.” First term. Two and one-half credits. 


Daily at 9. Chittick. 


183a. General Literature —Readings in the classics of Euro- 
pean literature with conferences and reports. May receive credit 
toward advanced degree. Limited to 24 students. Approval of in- 
structor for registration. Forst term. Two and one-half credits. 
Graduate students may exceed this credit. 


Hours to be arranged. Ernst. 


1S3b. General Literature-—A continuation of English 183a. 
May receive credit toward advanced degree. Second term. Two 
and one-half credits. Graduate students may exceed this credit. 


Hours to be arranged. Davis. 


1S7a. Shakespeare—A study of Much Ado About Nothing, 
Romeo and Juliet, and Hamlet. May receive credit toward advanced 
degree. First term. ‘Two and one-half credits. Graduate students 
may exceed thi scredit. | 


Daily at 2. Padelford. 


187b. Jacobean and Caroline Drama.—Reading of the later 
plays in W. A. Neilson’s The Chief Elizabethan Dramatists. Ben 
Johnson to Shirley. May receive credit toward advanced degree. 
Second term. Two and one-half credits. Graduate students may 
exceed this credit. | 


Daily at 10. Benham. 


18Sa. Problems of High School Composition.—The aims, 
methods, and subject-matter of the course in oral and written com- 
position in the high school. Relation of composition to literature, 
to student life and to the community. Classroom expedients and 
devices in constructive work and drill exercises. Discussion of 
measurements, grading and retardation. Composition as affected 
by the reorganization of the course of study in English. First 
term. Two and one-half credits. 


Daily at 10. | Sanders. 
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189a. Problems of High School Literature.—The selection, 
organization, and presentation of the literature taught in the high 
school. Consideration of the problems involved in the building of 
courses, methods of teaching, and measurements of results. Discus- 
sion of supplementary reading, use of the school and public librar- 
ies, the socialized recitation, supervised study, articulation with the 
elementary school, supervision of instruction, and other practical 
aspects of the reorganization of English in the secondary schools. 
First term. ‘Two and one-half credits. 


Daily at 11, : Sanders 


190a. News Writing in the High Schools——Methods and 
problems of teaching news writing in the high school. See Journal- 
ism 188. First term. Two credits. 


i Ehylat 9; Spencer 
| GRADUATE COURSES 


203a. Chaucer.—A study of the poetry of Chaucer as the cul- 
minating expression of the Middle Ages in England. First term. 
Two and one-half credits. 


Daily at 11. Garrett. 


221a. Spenser.—A study of the poetry of Edmund Spenser as 
a fusion of classical, mediaeval and Renaissance impulses and tra- 
ditions. A continuation of last year’s course. First term. ‘Two 
and one-half to six credits. 


Daily at 11. | Padelford. 


221b. Early English Drama.—Using J. M. Manly’s Specimens 
of Pre-Shakespearian Drama, 2 volumes, as a nucleus, the class 
will make a careful study of types of plays current in England down 
to 1588. Second term. Two and one-half to six credits. 


Daily at 11. Benham. 


222b. Seminar in. American. Literature.—The field. of work 
will be determined by the wishes of the class. Second term. Two 
and one-half or five credits. 


Daily at 3. Parrington. 


GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY 


PROFESSOR LANDES 
ASSISTANT PROFESSORS SAUNDERS, GOODSPEED 


Courses 10a and 112a; 10a and 116b; 12b and 116b; taken in 
sequence, may be offered as one quarter’s work in geology. In all 
geology courses credit is given for each term separately. 

An opportunity will be given each term for those enrolled in the 
geology classes to make a week-end trip to Mt. Rainier, for the 
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study of glacial work and volcanic activity. Arrangements and 
dates to be announced, except courses 1 and 21. 


1. General Geology.—Physical. Materials of the earth’s crust, 
common minerals and rocks. Geological agencies and processes 
affecting the earth. Lectures and laboratory work, with occasional 
half-day field trips. Laboratory deposit, $1. Five credits. 


Daily at 8. Goodspeed 


10a. Geography, Fundamentals of —An introductory study of 
the problems of modern geography, the scientific investigation of 
geographic environment and its influence, study and use of maps and 
charts, geographic control of production and trade; study of the 
major geographic features of the continents. Study of modern 
texts and outlines of geography in grade and high school work. 
First term. Two and one-half credits. 


Daily at 11. Saunders. 


12b. College Physiography.—A study of land forms or earth 
features with reference to origin and characteristic changes under 
different agencies during the geographic cycle, recognition and inter- 
pretation of different topographic features produced in typical re- 
gions of the world and the United States. For the teacher, considera- 
tion of the different texts and manuals in physical geography and 
the relation of this work to a course in general science. Field 
trips. Second term. Two and one-half credits. 


Daily at 9. Landes. 


21. Mineralogy.—A brief study of crystallography followed by 
descriptive mineralogy and blowpipe methods. At least a high school 
course in chemistry is essential as a prerequisite, and a quarter in 
general geology is desirable. Laboratory deposit, $3. Five credits. 


Daily at 10. Goodspeed 


112a. Physiography of the United States——(Follows 12 or 
equivalent work in physiography or geology.) Study of the different 
physiographic regions of the United States, including history and 
explanations of the typical topographic features. Geographic ef- 
fects on development and history of the country. First term. Two 
and one-half credits . 


Daily at 9. Saunders. 


116b. Economic Geography of Washington.—A study of our 
economic products and industrial development based upon the 
geologic, physiographic, and climatic conditions. This course is 
especially adapted to the needs of local teachers who are not famil- 
iar with the economic geography of the state. Second term. Two 
and one-half credits. 


Daily at 11. ) Landes. 
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GRADUATE COURSES 


220. Graduate work in Petrography.—A study of rock gene- 
sis special reference to phases having a technical bearing, such as 
contact metamorphism, pneumatolysis, etc. Credit and hours to be 
arranged. Goodspeed 


225b. Graduate work in Economic Geology.—Either in the 
geology of oil and gas, or in ore deposits. Prerequisites, a know- 
ledge of mineralogy, general geology, and petrography. Second 
term. Credits and hours to be arranged. Landes 


HISTORY 


PROFESSORS MEANY, RICHARDSON, GOWDN, CLARK (University of Oregon), 
INSTRUCTOR ELLIS, RESEARCH ASSOCIATH FARRAR 


Credits for courses in history will be given for each term separ- 
ately. The courses are so arranged that convenient and desirable 
sequences through both terms may be secured. 


3a, 3b. History of Europe and the Near East (since 1648).—A 
general survey. Both terms. Five credits. 
Daily at 8. Ellis. 


92b. History of Alaska.—lLectures and readings, from the 
fur-trade period to the present, with emphasis on the American 
period. Second term. ‘Two and one-half credits. 
Daily at 11. Farrar. 


101a, 101b. ‘Roman Empire to 500 A. D.—This course will 
trace the transformation of the republic into a military autocracy 
and survey the subsequent history of the Empire to its extinction 
in the West, laying particular emphasis upon its subsequent influ- 
ence on the development of Europe. Both terms. Five credits. 
Daily at 11. Ellis. 


102b. History of Modern China.—Emphasis placed on recent 
developments. Second term. ‘Two and one-half credits. 
Daily at 9. Gowen. 


103b. History of Modern Japan.—Emphasis placed on recent 
developments. Second term. ‘Two and one-half credits. 
Daily at 10. Gowen. 


104a. The Formative Period of English History.—A study of 
the political, social and economic development of the English people 
from the Norman Conquest to the fourteenth century. First term. 
Two and one-half credits. | , 
Daily at 8. Richardson. 


105a. The Historical Background of the World War.—First 
term. Two and one-half credits. 
Daily at 9. Richardson. 
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128b. .History of Modern England.—Emphasis will be placed 
upon the growth of democracy in England during the past century. 
Second term. Two and one-half credits. 


Daily at 8. Clark. 


130b. European History, 1815-1870.—The history of Europe 
from the Congress of Vienna to the Franco-German war. Chief 
attention will be given to the struggle for liberty and democracy and 
the growth of modern states. Economic, social and_ intellectual 
development will also be included. Second term. ‘Two and one- 
half credits. 


Daily at 9. Clark. 


155a. History of Canada.—A survey of Canadian history 
with emphasis on western development. First term. Two and one- 
half credits. 


Daily at 11. _. Meany 


159a. American Diplomacy.—-Diplomatic relations with espec- 
ial attention given to boundary adjustments. First term. ‘Two and 
one-half credits. 


Daily at 10. Meany. 
GRADUATE COURSES 


204a. The Formative Period of English History.—A seminar, 
meeting once per week, open only to graduate students who are 
taking lecture work of course history 104a. Special attention given 
to certain legal and governmental institutions which lie at the base 
of the present English constitution. Source material largely used. 
First term. ‘Two and one-half graduate credits for the combined 
courses. 


Hours to be arranged. Richardson. 


227a. Seminar in Western History.—Open only to graduate 
students who are taking either or both 155a, 159a. Studies of 
sources. First term. Two and one-half graduate credits for each 
of the combined courses. Meany. 


Home Economics 


PROFESSORS Rairr, GLANTON (Kansas State Agricultural College), ASSISTANT PROFESSORS 
Patry, KOBHNE, PATCHIN (University of Minnesota), Instructor LuUSByY. 


All courses in Home Economics may be given credit for each 
term separately. 


_ 23a. Textiles ——Fabrics and fibres ; economic phases of textile 
industry. Laboratory deposit $2.00. No PreteGHielt First term. 
Five credits — 


Daily 1-4. ! Glanton 
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112a. Clothing.—Selection and Construction—patterns, _ fit- 
ting, simple tailoring, construction of dresses. Laboratory deposit, 
$2.00. Prerequisite, Drawing, Painting and Design 3 or equivalent. 
First term. Five credits. 


Daily 8-11 Patty. 


130a. Clothing: Dressmaking.—Designing and draping on the 
form, practice in dress construction, and a study of trade conditions. 
Laboratory deposit, $3.00. Prerequisite, H. E. 112, 113, Drawing, 
Painting and Design 3 or equivalent. First term. T'wo and one- 
half credits. 


Daily 1-3. Patchin. 


135b... Millinery.—The making and covering of frames, fit- 
ting and trimming of hats and a study of trade methods and ma- 
terials. Prerequisite, Drawing, Painting, and Design 3. Laboratory 
deposit, $4. Five credits. 


Daily, 8-11. Patty. 


145a. Household Management.—Organization of the house- 
hold and application of the principles of scientific management. 
Study of household records, accounts and budgets. Prerequisite, 20 
credits in Home Economics. First term. Two and one-half credits. 


Daily at 9. Raitt. 


146a. Teachers’ Course.—Curricula, methods of teaching and 
equipment. Prerequisite, 30 credits in Home Economics. First 
term. ‘Two and one-half credits. . 
Daily at 11. Patchin. 


189a. Food Problems.—In 1921, the problems studied will be 
those relating to Institutional Management. Prerequisite, senior 
standing in Home Economics. May receive credit toward advanced 
degree. First term. Two and one half credits. 


Daily at 11. Lusby 


190a. Recent Developments in the Science of Nutrition.— 
Members of the class will be required to live in the Practice Cottage 
where they will have experience in applied nutrition. Prerequisites, 
H. FE. 107 and 108. May receive credit toward advanced degree. 
Laboratory fee to cover expenses. First term. Two and one half 
credits 
Daily at 1. Koehne 


193a. Advanced Nutrition.—A special study of the under- 
nourished child. Students will be required to work with under- 
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nourished children. May receive credit toward advanced degree. 
First term. ‘Two an one half credits. 


Daily iat 2: Koehne 
90a. Physics of Home—(See Department of Physics). 


GRADUATE COURSES 


200b. Advanced Food Problems.—Continuation of 189a. May 
receive credit toward advanced degree. Second term. Two and 
one half credits. 


Daily at 11. Lusby 


202a. Seminar.—A study of the present status of home eco- 
nomics education with special attention to the work in schools of the 
state of Washington. Prerequisite, 30 credits in home economics, 
including special Methods in Home Economics. Credited for ad- 
vanced degree. First term. Two and one half credits. 


Daily at 8. Raitt 


204a. Research in Nutrition—Animal experimentation on 
some special problem. Open only to graduate students who have had 
recent work in dietetics. First term. ‘Two and one half credits. 


Hours to be arranged. Koehne. 


JOURNALISM 


PROFESSOR SPENCER, INSTRUCTOR HICKLIN. 


All courses in Journalism must be carried through the entire 
quarter to be given credit. 


51. News Writing.—Practice in writing news stories, with 
class discussion to aid the student in learning news value and style; 
study of news sources; regular assignments based on news of the 
day. Required of all majors in journalism. Laboratory fee, $2. 
Five credits. 


Daily at 9. Hicklin 


120. Copy Reading.—Copy reading, headline writing, and gen- 
eral desk work; discussion of theory and style in news presentation ; 
laboratory work in all writing departments of a paper, Associated 
Press and United Press copy being used. Prerequisite, Journalise 
51. Laboratory fee, $2. Five credits. 


Daily at 8. Hicklin 


170. —Magazine and Feature Writing.—Practice in writing 
special articles for newspapers and magazines; study of current 
magazines and newspaper supplements. ‘Three feature articles are 
required during the quarter and are graded sien ae to their prob- 
able marketability. T'wo credits. 


Ue hated), Spencer 
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173. The Short Story.—Critical appreciation of the short 
story ; extensive readings. One story is written during the quarter 
and is graded according to its probable marketability. Laboratory 
fee, $2. Three credits. 


M, W, F, at 11. Spencer 


188. News Writing for Teachers——Methods and problems of 
teaching news writing in the high school. Two credits. 


oe bi wat LL, Spencer 


LAW 


PROFESSORS LANTZ, GOODNER, BISSETT, AYDR. 


As normal three-credit courses require six hours per week per 
term of fifty minutes each, the law school will give these courses five 
times per week, sixty minutes each, the six hour courses meeting 
at 8:00, 9:05, and 11:05 o’clock respectively, a normal two-credit 
course being given four hours per term at 10:10-11 :00 

Credits in Law given for each term separately. 


S. 101a. Legal Liability.—Principles of Liability. Beale’s 
Cases on Legal Liability. Four hours per week. First term. ‘Two 
credits. 


M, T, W, Th, 10:10-11 :00. Ayer 


S. 102b.—Legal Liability.—Principles of Liability. Beale’s 
Cases on Legal Liability. (Course S. 10la prerequisite.) Four 
hours per week. Second term. Two credits. 

M, T, W, Th, 10:10-11 :00. Ayer 


S. 110a. Persons.—Woodruft’s Cases on Domestic Relations 
and the Law of Persons, supplemented by Washington Cases. First 
term. ‘Three credits. 

Daily, 9 :05-10:05. Lantz 


S.157b. Statute Law.—Selected Cases on statutory interpreta- 
tion and construction. Second term. ‘Three credits. 


Daily, 9 :05-10:05. Bissett 


S. 165a. Admiralty.—Ames’ Cases on Admiralty. First term. 
Three credits. 
Daily, 8 :00-9 :00. Lantz 


S. 176b. Mortgages——Wyman’s Cases on Mortgages and 
Washington Statutes and Cases. Second term. Three credits. 
Daily, 9 :05-10:05. Goodner 


S. 177b. Municipal Corporations.—Beale’s Cases on Muni- 
cipal Corporations and Washington Statutes and Cases. Second 


term. Three credits. 
Daily, 10 :05-12:05. Bissett 
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S. 179a. Partnership.—Gilmore’s Cases on Partnership and 
Washington Statutes and Cases. First term. Three credits. 


Daily, 11 :05-12:05. Bissett 


S. 197a. Administrative Law.—The law governing adminis- 
trative action. Freund’s Cases on Administrative Law. First term. 
Three credits. 


Daily, 9 :00-10:05. Bissett 


S. 199b. Extraordinary Legal Remedies.—Robert’s Cases on 
Extraordinary Legal Remedies and Washington Statutes and Cases. 
Second term. Three credits. 


Daily, 8 :00-9 :00. Goodner 


54a. Business Law.—(See Department of Economics and 
Business Administration. | 


LIBRARY SCIENCE 


PROFESSOR HENRY, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR SMITH, SUPERVISOR POPH (Seattle), INSTRUCTORS, 
SPRNCER, HOWE, BLODGETT. 


The Library School will offer courses extending through the 
first half of the summer quarter. The work is planned to be of 
special interest to teachers in those high schools which feel the need 
of organized library facilities, but are not yet able to employ a fully 
trained librarian who shall give full time to library science. 

In most high schools not employing a librarian some teacher is 
usually designated to take charge of such library equipment as the 
school possesses. It is for these persons especially that these courses 
are offered. 

However, any person already employed in public library service 
or under contract for such service may be admitted and will find 
much that will be helpful as all the fundamental principles in the 
two fields are identical. 

Persons of good general education may in six weeks gain 
such information and skill as will make them fairly efficient in 
library service by devoting the entire time to these courses; there- 
fore, anyone registering for any of the courses offered must register 
for all courses and devote the entire time to this work, except in 
very unusual cases which will be taken up with the head of the 
department. 

Credits. for work done in this school will be granted by the 
College of Education and count toward a university degree in that 
College. A total of six credits will be granted for the satisfactory 
completion of all these courses. 

Persons who undertake the preparation for High School library 
work will find it necessary to take all the courses offered and to 
devote the entire time to these courses through the six weeks ses- . 
sion. 
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CourRSsES IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 


1. Organization and Educational Purpose of Libraries.—Is in- 
tended to give a general survey of the purpose of libraries in an 
educational scheme and their organization to that end, with special 
emphasis on the library in the school. Ten class periods. Henry 


2. Reference.—A study is made of important reference books 
and successful methods of reference work. Outlines are furnished 
to each student giving bibliographical items in regard to essential 
books grouped by subject. Problems are assigned and worked out. 
Special attention is given to the acquisition and care of inexpensive 
material. Twelve class periods. Smith 


3. Theory and Management of High School Libraries.—Deals 
with the theory of high school library service, with the necessary 
equipment and its uses. Emphasis will be placed upon the special 
work of the high school library, such as instruction of students in 
the use of books and libraries, necessary collections and types of 
books. ‘Twenty-four class periods. Pope 


4. The Daily Service in the High School Library.—In this at- 
tention will be given to the type of service demanded in the high 
school and such questions as arise in the high schools will be dis- 
cussed. Various high school libraries of the vicinity will be visited 
and observed, and the special work of the Schools Department of 
the Public Library will be studied. The course will consist largely 
of lectures and discussions and will be informally conducted. 
Twenty-four class periods. Pope 


5. Book Selection.—Treats of the principles of book selection 
devoting special attention to the choice of books for high school 
libraries. Students are required to read and discuss books, to write 
annotations, and to prepare lists of books appropriate for specific 
purposes and occasions. Ejighteen class periods. Howe 


6. Cataloging and Subject Headings.—Thirty class periods. 
7. Classification.—-Twelve class periods. 


Elementary courses, including also some practice in alphabet- 
ing, shelf listing and assigning of book numbers, with emphasis on 
the type of book likely to be found in high school libraries. Spencer 


8. Order and Accession.—Includes the study of bibliographies 
useful in order work, the actual routine of ordering, receiving, ac- 
cessioning and the mechanical preparation of books for the shelves. 
It describes the process through which an order is taken from the 
time it is contemplated until the book is ready to be cataloged. 
Six class periods. Blodgett 
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MATHEMATICS 


PROFESSOR Moritz, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR WINGER 


All courses in Mathematics must be carried through the entire 
quarter to be given credit. 


4. Plane Trigonometry.—For students in the Colleges of Lib- 
eral Arts, Science, Education, Fisheries, Law, and Pharmacy. Pre- 
requisites, one year of algebra and one year of geometry. Five 
credits. 

Daily at 11. Moritz 


11. Theory of Investment.—First half course. This is pre- 
liminary to Course 12. It deals with the topics in algebra, such as 
progressions, limits, logarithms, graphs, series which are indispens- 
able to a study of the theory of investment proper. The latter part 
of the course deals with the theory of interest, both simple and com- 
pound, fundamental formulas in annuities. Prerequisites, one year 
of elementary algebra, one year of plane geometry. Five credits. 


Daily at 10. Winger 


12. Theory of Investment.—Second course. This course deals 
with the application of Course 11 to problems in annuities, amortis- 
ation, capitalization and depreciation, sinking funds, bond values 
and bond schedules, and the methods of building and loan associa- 
tions, together with a brief study of the simpler problems dealing 
with life contigencies applied to computation of single and annual 
premiums on various forms of insurance policies. Prerequisite, 
course 11. Students who have had exceptionally good training in 
algebra may take this course without taking course 11. Five credits. 


Daily at 10. Moritz 


13. Elements of Statistical Methods.—This course deals with 
the mathematical principles necessary for the proper manipulation of 
statistics of any kind. The principles are applied to typical problems 
in. which data are obtained by observation, enumeration or estimate 

by the student. Prerequisite one year of algebra, one year of plane 
geometry. Five credits. 


Daily at 9. Winger 


Graduate Seminar.—A graduate seminar will be conducted for 
students who wish to pursue work leading to an advanced degree. 
The nature of work will depend upon those applying for it, and in 
any event, will consist of informal conferences. Credit to be ar- 
ranged, Moritz 
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Music 


PROFESSOR GLEN, ASSISTANT PROFESSORS DICKEY, VENINO, ROSEN, Wood, INSTRUOTORS 
VAN OGLE, FRENCH, ASSISTANTS WILSON, BENTON. 


Music instruction, like all other educational work in the United 
States, has made such strides during the past few years that it has 
become necessary for the successful teacher to keep in touch with 
the most progressive ideas, and this can only be accomplished by 
devoting part of the time to study. The summer quarter work at 
the University of Washington offers such an opportunity for study. 

The majority of musicians study music with the idea of per- 
formance more prominent than the academic idea. The courses 
outlined below serve rather to enrich the musical knowledge, broad- 
en the musical interest, and quicken the enthusiasm by making fresh 
points of contact with new phases of musical study and new sug- 
gestions of methods of presentation. In addition to the regular 
courses given by the musical faculty, a series of five lectures on 
musical themes will be given by Mrs. Van Ogle. ‘These lectures 
will be open. to the public. 

There will be no extra fees for any of the courses offered by 
the department of music. Arrangements for private work during 
the summer quarter can be made by communicating with the direc- 
tor of music. 


Individual Instruction.—Lessons can be arranged for in voice, 
piano, pipe-organ, and violin. For private work the fees vary from 
twenty-two to twenty-five dollars for two lessons weekly for each 
term. Practically all the regular staff of teachers of applied music 
will teach during the first term of the summer quarter. Vocal and 
piano instruction will be available both terms. See Courses 21, 71, 
Delia? |. 


In all music courses credit will begin for each term separately. 


3a. Musical Appreciation—A group of French and Italian 
operas will be studied. Much of the content of these operas will be 
presented by means of mechanical devices. First term. ‘Two and 
one half credits. . 
Daily at 9. Van Ogle 


4a. History of Music.—A survey course beginning with prim- 
itive music and tracing the evolution of musical movement down 
to the time of modern composers. First term. ‘Two and one-half 
credits. 
Daily at 8. Van Ogle. 


7a. Sight-Singing and Ear Training.—A course for those de- 
siring a better knowledge of the rudiments of music and greater 
facility in reading. The song material used in this course will be of 
particular interest to teachers of children. First term. T'wo and 
one-half credits. 
Daily at 9. French. 
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8b. Sight-Singing.—A continuation of 7a. Two part singing 
and the study of the minor mode will be included. Second term. 
Two and one-half credits. 


Daily at 9. Wilson. 


10a, 10b. Choral Study.—A course for the study and public 
presentation of some of the standard choral compositions for mixed 
voices. The works to be studied will include Dudley Buck’s 
“Golden Legend,” Coleridge-Taylor’s “Tale of Old Japan,” and, if 
time permits, other works of equal merit. One and one-half credits 
each term. 


M, W, F, 4-6. Glen. 


14a. Ear Training and Melody Writing.—Some experience in 
sight-singing is a prerequisite to this course. For music students 
and, teachers. First term. Two and one-half credits. 


Daily at 10. French. 


15b. Ear Training and Melody Writing.—A continuation of 
14a. This course is a prerequisite to Harmony. Second term. Two 
and one-half credits. 
Daily at 10. Wilson. 


19a, 19b. Orchestra.—This course will afford to qualified stu- 
dents an unusual opportunity for the study of the better grades of 
orchestral composition. No one is eligible to enter the course 
unless the director is satisfied of the ability of the applicant. One 
credit each term. 


Ty Th, 4-6, : Glen. 


21,71, 121, 171. Applied Music.—See introductory statement 
page 45. 
(a) Piano, Venino, Van Ogle. 
(b) Violin, Rosen, Benton. 
(c) Voice, Glen. 
(e) Pipe Organ, 


34a. Music Appreciation in the Grades.—Presentation of 
methods and materials. First term. ‘Two and one-half credits. 


Daily at 1. 


35a, Music Appreciation in the High School.—First term. 
Two and one-half credits. 


Daily at 2. 


51a, 51b. Harmony.—Tonal relations in scales, intervals, and 
chords. Use of the principal chords, including the Dominant 
Seventh and Ninth, and Bytones, with analysis, transpositions and — 
dictation. Sight singing and Ear Training should precede or ac- 
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company this course, and some familiarity with the key board is 
required. ‘T'wo and one-half credits each term. 


Daily at 9. Wood 


56b. Music for Grammar Grades and High Schools.—A study 
of materials and methods for these grades. A course for grade 
supervisors or any students who have had some experience in 
reading music. A study of chorus-conducting will be included in 
the course. Second term. Two and one-half credits. 


Daily at 11. Dickey. 


101a, 101b. Advanced Harmony.—The equivalent of a year’s 
approved work, including unfigured harmonization, is a prerequi- 
site to this course. Analysis, dictation, and key board work in 
chromatic harmony and modulation. Harmonizing longer melodies 
and original pieces in simple form. ‘Two and one-half credits per 
term. 


Daily at 10. Wood 


154b. Music Education and Supervision.—A careful consid- 
eration of the following subjects: high school music, community 
music, problems of supervision, normal school courses and music 
appreciation in the schools. Extensive library assignments will be 
required from certain printed reports, magazine articles, govern- 
ment bulletins and some of the newer books on these subjects. 
Second term. Two and one-half credits. 


TF, 1-3 Dickey. 
NURSING 


Mrs. Enizaperxa §. Soun. 


This course of study and practical work for the training of 
graduate nurses in public health nursing aims not only to meet 
the present needs but to develop trained workers to prevent illness 
and give health instruction to communities, both city and rural. 
The field of public health nursing is a large and attractive one and 
embraces work in infant welfare, tuberculosis, school, industrial, 
mental and social hygiene as well as general public health nursing. 
Not all graduate nurses can succeed in this field because the individ- 
ual must have a certain aptitude for teaching, some executive abili- 
ty, and social vision to carry on the work. This course deals with 
the nursing and social technique of the public health worker as 
well as the newer ideas on sanitation and hygiene. Through lect- 
ures, theoretical study, discussion of existing cases and trips of 
observation where public health work is being done, this course aims 
to bring the student in close touch with various private and public 
social and health agencies. 

Applicants for this course must be graduate registered nurses 
who have had experience in public health nursing. Applicants who 
are considered not physically or temperamentally qualified for pub- 
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lic health nursing service will not be received. The work of the 
summer quarter is planned so as to give all graduate nurses who 
take this course studies in either sociology, economics, psychology, 
or dietetics. 


51. Public Health and Social Problems.—Lectures on various 
phases of public health work in relation to social problems. Case 
plans discussed and study of records made. ‘Two credits. 


ati 9: Soule. 


102. Principles of Public Health Nursing.—Lectures on soc- 
ial and nursing technique in public health nursing. Discussion and 
observation of infant welfare, school, industrial, tuberculosis and 
general visiting nursing. Three credits. 


MIE rap): Soule. 


103. Administration of Public Health Nursing.—Course deals 
with the organization and administration of societies organized for 
visiting nursing, methods of collecting funds, boards of directors, 
and, various committees of these associations, office equipment 
records, vital statistics, and supervision of staff nurses will be dealt 
with. Open to public health nurses who have had one year of public 
health nursing. Discussion periods and round tables will be held 
regularly. Three credits. 


M, W, F, at 10. Soule. 


Field Work.—The field work will be in Seattle and nearby 
counties under the direction of Mrs. Elizabeth S. Soule, R. N., 
Director of the course, and Miss Myrtle Frederick, R N., Superin- 
tendent of the Visiting Nurse Department of the Seattle Chapter, 
A. R. C., in cooperation with social agencies of the city. 


Time to be arranged. 


PHILOSOPHY 


PROFESSOR SAVERY, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR DUOCASSH, ASSOCIATH MOGILL. 


Courses 1 and 2 are primarily for sophomores and juniors; 
courses 129 and 147b are primarily for juniors and seniors; course 
207a is for graduates. 

Courses 1, 2, 129 must be carried through the entire quarter to 
be given credit. Courses 147b and 207a will be given credit for 
each term separately. 


1. Introduction to Philosophy.—An elementary study of the 
main problems of philosophy and their typical solutions. The dif- 
ferent theories of the universe will be discussed, including mater- 
ialism, dualism, monism, idealism, and agnosticism. Some account 
will be given of the nature of space, time and matter, the relation 
of the mind and the body, and the nature of the self. Five credits. 


Daily at 11. Ducasse, McGill. 
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2. Social Ethics—A shorter study of the historical concep- 
tions of morality and of the theory of right and wrong conduct, 
followed by a longer account of the conflict and possible reconcilia- 
tion of democracy and aristocracy, and the contrast between both 
of them and the existing order. The following topics will be treat- 
ed: the meaning and value of autocracy and democracy in govern- 
ment; the tendency toward economic democracy; the nature of 
socialism, communism, syndicalism, anarchy and the ideal of Na- 
tional Guilds; sabotage, the universal strike, and the strike in basic 
industries; the reform of legal machinery; social theories of art. 
the problem of eugenics; and the relation of education to all the 
other problems discussed. ‘The course will conclude with an ac- 
count of social religion (as contrasted with individual religion), 
and of the religion of democracy and the movement toward it at 
the present time. Five credits. 


Daily at 2. Savery 


129. Esthetics.—The origin and motives of art, and the 
esthetic principles of architecture, sculpture, painting, music, poetry, 
the drama, and the decorative arts; the nature of beauty, the sub- 
lime, the comic, the tragic; standards of criticism; the theories of 
beauty, and art of Plato, Ruskin, Tolstoi, Schopenhauer, Benedetto 
Croce; the views of Oscar Wilde and Rodin on the function of the 
artist and the critic in society; the characteristics of the artist’s 
mind and the views of Plato, Schopenhauer on genius; the esthetic 
significance of such modern art movement as impressionism, cub- 
ism, futurism, imagism, vorticism, etc. Five credits. 

Daily at 1. Ducasse, Savery. 


147b. The Philosophy of Schopenhauer—An exposition of 
the conceptions of idealism, the will to live, vitalism, pessimism, and 
ethical sympathy and resignation as found in Schopenhauer, and 
a comparison of these with the philosophy of Buddhism. An account 
of Schopenhauer’s theory of music and other forms of art. Second 
term. Two and one-half credits. 


Daily at 10. McGill 


207a. Philosophy of Science.—With special reference to phys- 
ical science. A discussion of the fundamental concepts and princi- 
ples of physics and chemistry, preceded by a short account of their 
methods. Study of the function and validity of theory and of the 
principal types of theories such as continuity versus discreteness, 
action at a distance versus action through contact, static versus kine- 
tic views of force, energetic versus non-energetic theories of matter, 
and the theory of relativity. Brief description of the limits of 
physical science and its relation to metaphysics. Exposition of the 
views of Mach, Ostwald, Pearson, Poincare, Duhem, Einstein and 
other recent writers. First term. Two and one-half credits. 


POWER, at 1: Savery. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION FoR MEN 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR ARBUTHNOT, ASSOCIATE EDMUNDSON. 


Credit will be given in the following courses for each term 
separately. 

A laboratory fee of fifty cents will be charged all students 
entering any of the following courses for the use of the gymnas- 
ium and its facilities and the tennis courts. 


2a,.2b. Emergencies and First Aid.—Especially the treatment 
of accidents that may happen on the athletic field, public play 
grounds, or in the gymnasium. A practical course covering the 
emergency treatment of many ailments. Five hours per week. Two 
and one-half credits each term. The second term’s work, 2b, is a 
repetition of the first term, 2a. 
Daily at 1. Arbuthnot. 


3a, 3b. Swimming—Indoor swimming as a pastime, accom- 
plishment and an art. All strokes and swimming events are graded 
and, arranged according to increased difficulty. Methods of teach- 
ing the various strokes, life saving and resuscitation will be given. 

Students must procure their own suits. A fee of $5.00 is 
charged which defrays the expense of tank rental. All instructing 
except during the first week at Crystal Pool Natatorium. Extra 
private lessons will be $1. Both men and women admitted. No 
credit. | 
M, W, F, 3-5. Arbuthnot. 


101a, 101b. Intra-mural Sports.—-The first term’s work will 
be especially suited to the needs of supervisors of grade school sports 
and the second term’s work will be especially designed for high 
school, normal school teachers, and supervisors and play directors. 
The exercises will include swimming, boxing, tennis, wrestling, and 
other sports with plans for organization. ‘Two hours per week. 
One credit each term. 
Et I a Arbuthnot 


154a, 154b. Athletic Coaching: Basket Batt.—Individual 
work, passing, shooting, dribbling, pivoting, etc., team play, different 
methods of offense and defense. TracK—Correct method of 
starting, stride, and running form as well as field events with a 
study of the rules. Five double periods per week. ‘Two and one- 
half credits per term. 
Time to be arranged. Edmundson. 


164a, 164b. Athletic Coaching: Footrsat1—Punting, passing, 
offensive and defensive formation, training, injuries their care and 
prevention, and study of rules. BasEBALL—Batting practice and a 
study of the rules. Five double periods per week. ‘Two and one- 
half credits per term. : , 
Time to be arranged. Edmundson. 
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PuHysical, EpucATION FOR WOMEN 


ASSISTANT Proressor Gross, Direcrors Narrz (Milwaukee High School), SmMauu (University 
of Colorado, CRABTREE (San Diego High School). ‘ 


Note 1.—-Courses from 1 to 100 may count towards the Phys- 
al Education requirement for graduation. Courses above 100 give 
academic credit. 


Note 2.—-A fee of 50 cents is charged all students taking courses 
in physical education, for use of gymnasium facilities and tennis 
courts. 


Note 3.-—Suit requirement for women—white middy blouse, 
olue or black bloomers, black gymnasium shoes. 


Note 4.—Credit in physical education for women will be given 
ror each term separately. 


NOTE.—The department in cooperation with the Physical Education Club will conduct 
week-end eamping parties from Friday afternoon until Sunday evening at the Major Lodge. 
Parties will be limited to eighteen members, who must be summer school students. 

There will be facilities for swimming, hiking, games and beach fires. Miss Mildred Lemon, 
assisted by graduate students, will be in charge. 

For further details see the head of the department. 

la, 1b. Healthful Activities—A general course including march- 
ing tactics, gymnastics, elementary dancing and games. Corre- 
sponds to one quarter of regular freshman work. One credit for 


both terms. 
Daily at 8. 


60a, O00b. Riding.—Recreational class at Sullivan’s Riding 
Academy. Fee for ten lessons $13.50. Class limited to ten. No 
credit. 


Time to be arranged. 


07a. Tennis.—A recreational class. Racquets furnished by 
department. [First term. Two credits. 


Ro L, We haat a MeN atez 


85a, S5b. Golf.—A recreational course. Clubs provided by 
the department. Fee for use of course $4 each term. Two classes, 
limited to twenty each. One half credit for each term. 


Sec. dy Ta Thy at-8. 
See:'2, M,' W, at\8. 


57a, 87b. Swimming.—A recreational class held at the Crys- 
tal Pool, open to any student. May be counted as sophomore credit 
if student has 3 credits in physical education and takes it both 
the first and second term. ‘Three periods a week. One credit. 


M, W,'F, at 3. Arbuthnot 


107a. Singing Games and Games of Skill—A course in- 
cluding rhythms, dramatic games, folk dances and athletic games, 
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graded according to age and period of development. Lectures in- 
clude the value of play in education, community recreation, and the 
wider use of civic and recreational facilities. One hour lecture, four 
hours practice. First term. Two credits each term. 

Daily at 9. | Gross 


110a, 110b. Dancing and Festivals ——A training course for 
teachers. Four hours dancing, one hour lecture which includes 
study, organization and writing of a school or a community festival. 


Two credits each term. 
Daily at 8. Gross, Naftfz 


120a. School Room Activities—A teacher training course. 
Includes formal and natural activities, gymnastics, mimetic drills 
and elements of games applied to school room use. Two credits. 
Daily at 11. Crabtree 


154a, 154b. Advanced Dancing.—Includes advanced folk 
dancing and natural dancing. Adapted especially for high school 
girls. Prerequisite at least one year of dancing. Two credits. 


Daily at 10. Naffz 


169b. Athletic Coaching.—Includes practice in playing and 
coaching, baseball and longball. Second term. Two credits. 
Daily at 9. Small 


170a, 170b. Athletic Coaching for Women.—A course for 
women teachers. The supervision and coaching of girls’ athletics in 
schools. Includes practice in playing, coaching, refereeing basket- 
ball and volleyball. Two credits. 
Daily, two sections, 8 and 9. Small 


PHysIcs 


PROFESSOR OSBORN, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR BRAKEL, INSTRUCTORS UTTHERBACK, ELLER. 


Aa. Teachers’ Physics.—This course offers a thorough re- 
view of the work given in the high school course. It is intended for 
teachers of physics, physical geography and other sciences in high 
schools. ‘The course will consider methods of presentation, solu- 
tion of problems, use of illustrations, practical applications, ete. 
First term only. Two and one-half credits. 

Daily at 11. Osborn. 


Ba. Teachers’ Laboratory Work.—Elementary physics labor- 
tne work. Laboratory deposit, $1. First term only. One credit. 
cee eros Oe 


90. Physics of Home.—This course will take up the physics 
of light and electricity as applied in the home. It is for students 
and teachers of Home Economics. Four credits. 


My Do WinNT hat 8. Osborn-Utterback. 


ne Wi 
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90A. Physics of Home Laboratory.—A course to accompany 
90a. Laboratory deposit $1.75. One credit. 


T) 1-4. Osborn-Utterback-Eller. 


Notr.—Physics 90a and 90A will satisfy the requirement of 
physics 90 in the winter quarter. 


Physics 99. Heat and Light.—For engineers, students in sci- 
ence and teachers of science. Lectures, experimental and problem 
laboratory work. Prerequisite 97 or special permission. Labora- 
tory deposit $1.75. Five credits. 

Class, M, W, F, at 9. Osborn-Brakel 
Laboratory T, and Th, 8-11. Eller-Utterback 


169.—Students wishing advanced work should consult Pro- 
fessor Osborn. 


Credits and hours to be arranged. Osborn-Brakel. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


PROFESSOR CLARK, 


Courses in Political Science must be taken throughout the 
quarter to be given credit. 


1. Elements of Government.—An introductory course in 
which special attention is given to the citizen’s part in government. 
Five credits. 


Daily at 2. Clark. 


10. American Government.—A general study of American 
government. Prerequisite, course 1 or its equivalent. Five credits. 


Daily at 11. Clark: 


PsyCHOLOGY 


PROFESSOR SMITH, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR GUTHRIM, INSTRUCTOR WILSON. 


Credit is given in any psychology course only when it is carried 
throughout the quarter. 


1. General Psychology.—Three lectures, one discussion, and 
one laboratory period per week for each student. No prerequisites. 
Five credits. 

Lectures daily at 11. Smith, Guthrie, Wilson. 


109. Mental Tests——Training in applying tests for intelligence 
and for mental analysis. The principles of experimental procedure, 
methods of measurements and statistical treatment of results. The 
course is essential to work in clinical psychology and may be taken 
only along with Course 110. Prerequisite course 1. Five credits. 


Daily at 10. Wilson. 
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110. Clinical Psychology.—History taking, the causes of ab- 
normal mental states, technique of individual examinations, pro- 
visions for the care and treatment of cases. This course must 
follow or be taken concurrently with course 109. Five credits. 
Daily at 11. Smith. 


114. Current Psychological Literature-—This course offers 
each student the opportunity of reading and discussion in the direc- 
tion of his particular interest, and at the same time makes him 
familiar with a wide range of subjects treated in recent journals 
and with the new developments in psychology. Prerequisite course 
1. Five credits. 

Daily at 9. Guthrie. 


204. Graduate Research—Permission to enter this course 
must be secured and the research subjects determined upon in ad- 
vance. Throughout the quarter. Five credits. 

Time arranged. Smith, Guthrie, Wilson. 


RoMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE 


PROFESSORS FREIN, Oppr, ASSOCIATE PROFESSORS UMPHREY, PATZER, GOGGIO, ASSISTANT 
PROFESSORS HELMLINGE, DEVRIES, INSTRUCTORS WHITTLESEY, Dik SOLENNT, 
ASSOCIATES PATCHIN, HAMILTON, MERCIER, ASSISTANTS Foster, DAVIS. 


In Romanic Languages credit will be given for each term sep- 
arately. | 

In determining the course to which high school students are 
eligible, the registering officers should consider one high school 
semester the equivalent of one quarter in the University. Thus, one 
year of French in the high school entitles the student to enter 
French 3. Exceptional cases will be determined by the head of the 
department of Romanic Languages. | 

Students may not begin French I, and Spanish I (or Italian I), 
in the same quarter. 

Courses numbered from 1 to 100 may not be counted for gradu- 
ate work in any case, nor may the teachers’ courses (French 191, 
Spanish 191) be so counted; courses numbered from 100 to 200 may 
be counted for graduate work if the major be not in this depart- 
ment; for majors in this department, the student will consult the 
head of the department. 


I FRENCH 


la, 1b. First Quarter French—For beginners. Continues 
through quarter. As far as possible French will be used in class. 
Five credits. 
Daily at 8. Mercier. 


2a, 2b. Second Quarter French—For those who have studied 
French one quarter, or one semester in high school. Continuation of 
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grammar and the reading of an easy text. As much as possible 
French will be used in the classroom. Five credits. 


Daily at 8. Hamilton, Foster. 


3a, 3b. Third Quarter French.—Open to all who have com- | 
pleted Course 2, and to those who have finished two semesiers in 
high school. Reading and applied grammar. This course will be con- 
ducted in French. Five credits. 


Daily at 9. | Mercier, Foster. 


41a. French Pronunciation.—Intended for those who have 
studied French but whose pronunciation, is inaccurate. A practical 
and systematic study of the pronunciation of both prose and poetry. 
Most useful for teachers of French. First term. ‘Two and one- 


- half credits. | 
Daily at 10. Frein. 


47a, 47b. Reading and Composition.—This course is a com- 
bination of courses 4 and 7 of the regular sessions. Prerequisite, 
course 3 or equivalent. Two and one-half credits each term. 


Jaily at 10. Hamilton, Whittlesey. 


69a, 69b. Modern Texts and Composition.—This course is a 
combination of courses 6 and 9 of the regular sessions. Prerequi- 
site, courses 5 and 8 of the regular sessions, or their equivalent. 
This course will be conducted in French. Two and one-half credits 
each term. 


Daily at 11. Helmlinge, Patzer. 


111la. Outline History of French Literature-—Open to all. 
This course is intended for those who wish to have a general know- 
ledge of French literature, but who do not have the time to take our 
more special courses. It will be found useful also by those who 
intend to make French their major subjects. First term. Two 
and one-half credits. 


Daily at 9. De Vries 


114a, 114b.—Composition, Conversation and Reading.—This 
course is a combination of courses 101, and 104 of the regular ses- 
sions. Prerequisite, courses 6 and 9 of the regular sessions. The 
conversation is based upon the reading and the composition of the 
previous day. A composition book is used. ‘Two and one-half cre- 
dits each term. 


Daily at 9. Goggio, Whittlesey. 


116a,116b. Advanced Composition, Conversation and Reading 
——This course is a combination of courses 103 and 106 of the regu- 
lar sessions. Prerequisite, courses 102 and 105 of the regular ses- 
ions, or an equivalent. ‘Two and one-half credits each term. 


Daily at 10. Helmlinge, Patzer. 
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153a. Modern French Literature.—Open to all who have com- 
pleted at least three years of French in the University, or an equi- 
valent. Lectures, quizzes, and assigned reading. First term. Two 
and one-half credits. 


Daily at 10. De Vries 


191a. Teachers’ Course.—Pronunciation and syntax, from the 
teachers’ point of view, are the special subjects of study. Difficul- 
ties arising in the classroom are especially valuable points and will 
be welcomed by the instructor. First term, Two and one-half 
credits. : 


Daily at 11. Frein. 
GRADUATE COURSES 


221a. Old French.—This course is especially useful to teach- 
ers of French since it is in the old forms that they may see the 
reasons for the modern pronunciation, orthography and syntax. 
Graduate students in English find it a useful course. Arrange- 
ments may be made to continue work if the class desires it. First 
term. Two and one-half credits. 
Daily at 9, or at any other hour of day agreeable to the class. Frein. 


II IraALIAN 


1. Elementary.—Open to all, but no student in this course 
should elect elementary Spanish or Elementary French during the 
quarter. 

This course is given this summer particularly for students in 
Fine Arts, in Romanic Languages, and in English, but all others 
are welcome. Five credits. 

Daily at 10. Goggio, De Solenni 
III sPANISH 


Students may not elect Spanish I and French I, or Italian I, 
during the same quarter. 


la, 1b. First Quarter Spanish.—For beginners. Spanish will be 
used in class as far as possible. Five credits. 


Daily at 8. Ober, Davis. 


Za, 2b. Second Quarter Spanish.—Open to those who have had 
one quarter of Spanish in the University, or one semester in high 
school. Grammar and reading. Five credits. 


Daily at 8. Patchin, De Solenni 
3a, 3b. Third Quarter Spanish.—Open to all who have com- 


pleted Course 2 or two semesters in high school. Reading and gram- 
mar Five credits. 


Daily at 9. Patchin, Davis. 
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_ 47a, 47b. Reading and Composition—This course is a com- 
bination of courses 4 and 7 of the regular sessions. Modern texts 
and study of grammar. Two and one-half credits each term. 


Daily at 10. Umphrey. 


123a. Modern Novel.—Open to those who have had the equi- 
valent of courses 6 and 9 of the regular sessions. 

Lectures, selected texts, and collateral reading. First term. 
Two and one-half credits. 


Daily at 9. Umphrey. 


184b. Spanish-American Literature.—Lectures on Spanish- 
American literature. Open to those who are eligible to 123 above. 
Assigned reading. Second term ‘Two and one-half credits. 


Daily at 9. Umphrey. 


GRADUATE COURSE 


231a. Spanish National Epic—For graduate students. The 
course will be concentrated upon the epic material as a unifying 
factor in the literature of Spain. Treatment of the various cycles 
in poetry and drama down to the present. Special topics for col- 
lateral reading and reports. First term. ‘Three to eight credits, 
according to the amount of work done. 


Daily at 8, (but the hour may be changed to suit the class). 
Umphrey. 


SocrloLocy 


PROFESSOR WOOLSTON, ASSOCIATD PROFRESSOR EHLMHR (UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA), DocToR 
ABONOVICI, SOCIOLOGICAL CONSULTANT (BELVEDERE, CALIFORNIA), ASSOCIATE MCCABE. 


Courses 103, 156 and 170 must be carried through the entire 
quarter to be given credit. In other courses credit may be given 
for each term separately. See also Course 1. 


Course 1 or equivalent, prerequisite to all other courses in the 
department. Courses numbered 100-199 may be applied toward an 
advanced degree by graduate students who receive permission of the 
instructor concerned. Special assignments, however, will be re- 
quired of such students. 


la, 1b. Introductory Sociology.—A general survey of social re- 
lations, with some discussion of the forces at work and proposed 
solutions. Students offering this course for required sociology in 
any college or school in the University must finish the entire course. 
Students taking it as a free elective may secure credit for each 
term separately. Two and one-half credits per term. 


Daily at 9. Woolston, Aronovici. 
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56a. The Family.—Development of modern domestic institu- 
tions, problems presented and methods of improvement. First 
term. Two and one-half credits. 


Daily at 2. McCabe. 


57b. Child Welfare.—A study of factors in child life and of 
the agencies devoted to enrick it. Second term. Two and one-half 
credits. 


Daily at 2. McCabe. 


63b. Municipal Sociology.—A study of conditions in modern 
cities and of recent tendencies toward improvement. Special em- 
phasis will be laid upon housing and city planning. Second term. 
One and one-half credits. 


Mir We Bat: 10. Aronovigi 


103. Problems of Maladjustment.—Examination of condi- 
tions, causes and remedies in the field of social pathology. Five 
credits. 


Daily at 10. _ Elmer. 


129b. The Survey.—Methods of planning, conducting and 
presenting the results of investigations of communities and institu- 
tions. Second term. One and one-half credits. 


M, W, F, at 8. Aronovici. 


156. Criminology.—Conditions, causes and treatment of 
crime. Five credits. 


Daily at 11. _ Elmer. 


170. Methods of Social Service and Field Work.—The pur- 
pose of the course is to train students for social work, by enabling 
them to observe the methods of local organizations and to do prac- 
tice work under supervision in conjunction with these agencies. 
Two afternoons a week will be required in the field. Open to ma- 
ture students who have had work in sociology. Students should see 
the instructor before registering. Five credits. 


MED AV ety 3. McCabe. 


GRADUATE COURSE 


200a. Social Theory.—The study of a few chosen represen- 
tatives in the field of methodology. For advanced students only. 
First term. ‘Two and one-half credits. 


Daily at 8. Woolston. 
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ZOOLOGY 


_ PROFESSORS KINCAID, ZBLENY, (ILLINOIS), ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR LUND (MINNESOTA), 
ASSISTANT PROFESSORS GUNTHORP, POWbRS (NEBRASKA), ASSISTANT 


Courses 1, 2, 16 must be taken through the entire quarter to be 
given credit. 


1. General Zoology.—A survey of some of the more vital 
aspects of zoological science with emphasis upon those phases that 
bear directly upon human welfare. Equivalent to the first quarter 
of elementary zoology given during the regular year. No prere- 
quisite. Laboratory fee $2.00. 


Lectures, M, W, F, at 8; laboratory M, W, F, 1-3 Gunthorp. 


2. General Zoology.—A continuation of Zoology 1. Equiva- 
lent to the second quarter of elementary zoology during the regulay 
year. Prerequisite Zoology 1 or its equivalent. Laboratory fee 


$2.00. Five credits. 


Lectures M, W, F, at 9; laboratory M, W, F, 1-3. Gunthorp. 
7. Invertebrate Morphology.—( Offered at the Puget Sound 
Biological Station). Kincaid and Assistant. 


_ 16. Evolution and Eugenics.—Lectures upon the more im- 
portant biological problems related to organic evolution, including 
variation, selection, heredity and eugenics . Illustrated by stereop- 
tician views, no prerequisite. Equivalent to the course in evolution 
given during the regular year. Three credits. 


M, W, F,-at-10. Gunthorp. 
100. Animal Ecology.—(Offered at the Puget Sound Biologi- 
cal Station). Powers and Assistant. 


150. Invertebrate Embryology.—( Offered at the Puget Sound 
Biological Station. ) | Zeleny and Assistant. 


170. General Physiology.—( Offered at the Puget Sound Bio- 
logical Station). Lund and Assistant. 
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PUGET SOUND BIOLOGICAL STATION 


FRIDAY HarsBor, WASHINGTON 


Class Work Begins June 20, 1921. 


STAFF 1921 


Henry SuzZzAuuo, President of the University. 

T. C. Fryn, Director, Professor of Botany, University of Washington. 
FLorp W. Gain, Associate Professor of Botany, University of Idaho. 
Trevor KINCAID, Professor of Zoology, University of Washington. 

H. J. Lunp, Associate Professor of Zoology, University of Minnesota. 
EDWIN B. Pownrs, Instructor in Zoology, University of Nebraska. 

C. ZeLteNy, Professor of Zoology, University of Illinois. 


ASSISTANTS, 1920 


MILDRED BusuH, Zoology, University of Indiana. 
FRANCES MULLIS, Zoology, University of Washington. 
PAUL SAMUELSON, Zoology, University of Minnesota. 
CATHERINE SMITH, Botany, University of Washington. 
VERA SMITH, Zoology, University of Kansas. 


CouRSES 


Class work will begin June 20 and continue six weeks, closing 
July 30. Those who wish, and who have the preparation and inde- 
pendence necessary, may continue work under guidance for an in- 
definite period after the classes close. 


/. Invertebrate Morphology.—A study of types illustrating 
the groups from the lowest to the highest. One or more species in 
a group is studied in detail, the diversity of form in the group is 
then illustrated by a less detailed comparative study of as many 
forms as time will permit. Open to beginners. 

Kincaid and Assistant. 


10. Systematic and Ecological Botany.—A course in plant 
analysis and field ecology. Designed to acquaint teachers with the 
plants about them, and to present a scientific view of the flowering 
plants and ferns. Open to beginners. Gail and Assistant. 


100. Animal Ecology.—A study of the conditions of life in 
the sea, the distribution of marine animals, their habitats, and re- 
action to stimuli under natural and artificial conditions Prerequi- 
site, one year of zoology. - Powers and Assistant. 


120. Algae-——Morphology, ecology and taxonomy. Laboratory 
and field work; experimental work. Prerequisite, one year of' bot- 
any. Advanced students are given largely individual work 

Frye and Assistant. 
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150. Invertebrate Embryology.—A study of the development 
of marine invertebrates, illustrating the types of embryos as far as 
possible. The method of preparing embryological material for cyto- 
logical study. Pre-requisite, one year of zoology, senior standing or 
better. Zeleny and Assistant. 


170. General Physiology.—A general survey of the physical 
and chemical properties of protoplasm. Application of the principle 
of physical chemistry to cell processes. Permeability, physiology 
of the egg, respiration, regeneration, irritability and responses to 
stimuli. Prerequisites one year of botany or zoology, and one year 
of chemistry. Lund and Assistant. 


203. Research in Zoology.—By the staff. 
233. Research m Botany.—By the staff. 


Lectures.—General lectures by the Station staff or by visitors 
are given as the occasion arises. These may be given in the lecture 
hall in camp, in a hall in the village of Friday Harbor, or about a 
campfire on the beach. The last form has proved the most popular, 
athough it makes lantern slides impossible. 


Registration.—Experience has shown that it is wise to register 
for one course only. Six weeks is a very short time to give to 
any course, even though one’s whole time be put on the work. Ad- 
vanced students have found it profitable to begin some line of in- 
vestigation in the same field in which they are carrying a course. 


Credit.—Students giving their whole time to the work may 
earn one semester-credit or one and one-half quarter-credits per 
week. Observe under “Coursks” that the number of weeks is not 
fixed. 


Eapenses.—For one person for six weeks the cost is about as 
follows: 


Biariomntear we Ir pli ss. sine $13.00 
Tent, two war a) tents ye 5.00 
Board “testimate yi a 36.00 
Boone (estimate } we mee cee 5.00 
incidentals "(estitnate) waco eS 4.00 

Aaj PW Degen bisa: SARA ays POE AG vk O $61.00 


The station fee of $13 goes toward paying the running ex- 
penses of the station. There is no laboratory fee. For persons oc- 
cupying research rooms the station fee is $50, instead of $13. 


T ents—These are 10 x 12 feet, on board platforms with three- 
foot board wall, making the lowest part about five feet. They are 
rented during the season for $1.50 per week per tent, including 
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bed springs, mattresses, lamp, broom, camp chairs, bucket, wash 
basins, and drinking cups. During the time before and after the 
session the rental is $1 per week. Stoves may be rented for $1.50 
for the season. Bedclothes and pillows are not furnished, although 
they may be bought at the village. Persons coming to the station 
should bring a sufficient supply of bedding for cold nights. The 
whole lodging system is merely self-supporting over a term of years. 


Meals.—These are served in the dining hall at $6 per week. 
The service is merely self-supporting over a term of years, and as 
nearly co-operative as the conditions permit. The dining hall is 
about 75 feet above the sea level, and commands a splendid view 
of channels and islands in the foreground, with Mount Baker lift- 
ing its ice-covered peak 12,000 feet high in the distance. 


Building and Equipment.—The zoological laboratory was built 
in the spring of 1910. It is about 30 x 60 feet, two stories and attic. 
The building is just above high tide on a steep shore. Material 
can therefore be landed from a small floating dock anchored to the 
pillars of the laboratory itself. On the first floor are laboratory 
tables and stock room. The attic is a general storeroom and dry- 
ing loft. A dark room is fitted up for photography. Both fresh and 
salt water are piped to all parts of the building. 


The botanical laboratory was built as a part of the dining hall 
in the spring of 1913. It has fresh water piped into it, and there 
is a dark room adjacent. 


Compound microscopes are taken up from the University of 
Washington; some general glassware is supplied. Certain ordinary 
glassware, containers, and preservatives may be secured at the 
stock room. It is the aim to have in the stock room the things or- 
dinarily called for. Unusual things cannot be supplied. Those 
wishing special apparatus should write the Director. Usually the 
Station hires a shrimp trawler for one month. Rowboats are on 
hand for general use. 


Life at the Station.—While this varies somewhat from year to 
year, it is in general a busy but simple one. There are forenoon 
and afternoon classes in the laboratories or on the seashore. Some 
of the classes work mostly along the shores, others mostly in the 
laboratories. It is expected that a shrimp trawler will be hired, 
and in that case students will be given an opportunity to see how 
living things are brought up from far below the surface. The row- 
boats are open to students, and are much used in the gathering of 
material for laboratory work or for observations along the shore. 
Some go bathing, but the water is quite cold except in shallow bays 
at some distance from the Station. The chief pleasure, however, is 
in the work itself. The daily routine is work; the Station is not a 
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summer resort. The life out of doors in fresh air leaves one re- 
cuperated at the close of the season; wholly different in this re- 
spect from the usual summer school. 


Yor further information about the Station, address the Director, 
Dr. T. C. Frye, University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 


For information about the Summer quarter at Seattle, write 
Director Frederick E. Bolton, Seattle, Washington. 
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THE BULLETIN 


OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON INCLUDES 
THE FOLLOWING PUBLICATIONS 


THE CATALOGUE 
(Edition limited to purpose of exchange with other institutions) 


Bulletins of 
ENTRANCE INFORMATION 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 
COLLEGE OF SCIENCE 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
LIBRARY SCHOOL 
COLLEGE OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
COLLEGE OF FISHERIES 
COLLEGE OF FORESTRY 
“SCHOOL OF LAW 
COLLEGE OF MINES 
COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 
GRADUATE SCHOOL 
DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION | 
EXTENSION SERVICE 
SUMMER QUARTER 


PUGET SOUND BIOLOGICAL STATION 


UNIVERSITY DIRECTORY (price 25 cents) 


Requests for bulletins, or for general information in regard to the Uni- 
versity, and all credentials and correspondence relative to admission, ad- 
vanced standing, or requirements for graduation should be addressed to 
THE REGISTRAR, University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 


